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‘MOSTLY PERSONAL 


By JOHN T. BARTLETT 


To secure paper for his new 
monthly, Pageant, Alex Hillman 
suspended magazines reputedly 
earning $250,000 a year. This 
Alice-In-Wonderland finance 
(the publishing world views al- 
most any new publication as a 
speculation) was newsworthy, 
but in significance another fea- 
ture of the story had higher 
rating. That was Hillman’s ap- 
pointment of Eugene Lyons as 
editor, With The American Mercury, which he 
joined in 1939, Lyons scored a major and unique 
success. What would he do with Pageant? 

Two issues of Pageant have hit the stands. The 
magazine has been called a cross between Coronet and 
Reader's Digest. This is partly true with respect to 
the publishing formula. There is the same pocket 
size, without advertising; article brevity; extensive 
use of fillers. Like Coronet, the new Hillman monthly 
has many pages of beautiful art. , 

But Pageant has something which neither Coronet 
nor the Digest has. That is Lyons himself, assuring 
originality. I think he has made an excellent start 
with this new magazine; I believe professional writers 
should watch it. From the outset, it is a wide 
market at excellent rates for many kinds of literary 
material. 

Lyons has had a bizarre literary history. A Rus- 
sian immigrant, he grew up on New York's East 
Side, became a determined Socialist. Five years in 
Moscow as the United Press correspondent com- 
pletely disillusioned him; he became one of Com- 
munism’s most bitter and most articulate critics. He 


is 46. 

William T. Brannon (“I’m Making Crime Pay,” 
page 11) offers interesting comment on current con- 
ditions among writers. “In 1943 and 1944, I sold 
every story I wrote. In 1944, I've written no un- 
solicited stories. Everything .has been on order. 
Further, it hasn’t been necessary to solicit orders. 
Editors now write me with assignments. I’m so far 
behind I don’t know if I'll ever catch up. No special 
ability on my part, but the wartime shortage of 
writers, is the explanation. When writers return 
from the war, the going may be tough again—I don’t 
know. 

“So far this year, I’ve cashed checks exceeding 
$3000 from McFadden Publications alone. I also sell 
to Hillman, Dell, Close-Up, Postal. I still do pro- 
file stories about national figures for other maga- 
zines. An example is ‘Elizabeth Dilling, Declama- 
tory Dissenter,’ scheduled for the December issue of 
News-Story.’ (Mr. Brannon wrote the quoted re- 
marks last September.) 

Newspaper work in Florida in the twenties, mis- 
cellaneous free-lancing (humor, verse, photos, pulp 
fiction), four years as associate editor of Real De- 
tective, are phases of Bill Brannon’s writing career. 
Chicago has been his home since 1930. At the age 
of 10, he bought a typewriter and wrote articles 
and essays which a Mobile, Ala., newspaper put on 
the front page. His pen-names: William Tibbetts, 
Jack Hamilton, Stuart Mills, Seaton Allen. 

¥ 

With Albert W. Atwood, Robert J. C. Stead, Dr. 
John E. Drewry, and Leland D. Case, I helped judge 
a recent literary contest of The Rotarian. The con- 
test subject—not announced in A. & J. because en- 
tries were limited to Rotarians—was, ‘““The Man Who 
Taught Me Most.” One of the judges selected the 


John T. Bartlett 


25 entries he considered best. Copies were made of 
these, identified only by number, and sent to each 
judge, who reported on a score sheet. Each judge 
received an honorarium for his services. 

I think the manner in which we scored the manu- 
scripts will interest A. & J. readers. The plan may 
suggest the development of similar rating charts for 
other types of material. Judging the Rotarian con- 
test, we considered these things— 

“Portrayal of character. The person described 
should be ‘real’—i.e., should leave no doubt in the 
mind of the reader that he is a flesh-and-blood man. 
30 points. 

"Proof of helpfulness. What is desired is more 
than a description of an interesting person. The 
manuscript should make it clear just how he taught 
the writer something helpful and useful. 30 points. 

"General human interest. The story should be 
vivid, clear, emphatic. It should have some dramatic 
quality, even though it is simply told. 30 points. 

“Literary style and rhetorical organization. These 
qualities are to be subordinated to the others named 
yet consideration should be given to general effective- 
néss as a manuscript to be published, and read with 
interest. 10 points.” 

The contest prizes were $100, $75, $50. There 
was no fire-escape clause. The general excellence of 
entries was high; most of the 25 manuscripts receiv- 
ing final consideration were publishable. 


Lavinia R. Davis, whose books have often been 
Junior Literary Guild selections, will contribute next 
month the last of four articles on juvenile writing; 
in “As Others See Us,’ Mrs. Davis will deal with 
style. . . Clee Woods, who wrote “First Things First”’ 
for the January, 1944, A. & J., is a successful pro- 
fessional who has made his home in New Mexico for 
many years; he was on the staff of the 1944 Writers’ 
Workshop at Western State College, Gunnison, 
Colo....Our January poets, Clarence Edwin Flynn 
and William W. Pratt, have been with us before, Mr. 
Pratt often; their homes are in, respectively, Califor- 
nia and New York... . Virginia Scott Miner (‘Verse 
Magazines with Verse Views,” a popular annual fea- 
ture) contributed, “Next Door,” to the December 23, 
1944, Saturday Evening Post. 


Roger Sherman Hoar has done an article for us 
on “Infringement of Own Copyright” which will ap- 


pear soon; it will answer questions which have puzzled 
many writers. 
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Another Invitation to Success— 


THE KIND SINCE 1923, every issue of Author & Journalist has carried an invitation for 
writers to join our clientele. Of the name writers we represent to- 


artes day, many came to us originally through these ads. Some were sent 
Seam to us by editors. Others joined us upon recommendation of our 
DO professionals. 
THINGS... TODAY, we have a comfortable number of clients whose fiction and articles 
3 Giff Cheshire we sell regularly to Satevepost, American, This Week, Esquire, 
i ihe Ladies’ Home Journal and other leading slicks. We have developed 
& couple of years them all, for they came to us either as pulpsters or as new writers. 
ee mo We also have our share of successful book authors. And other pro- 
Giff Cheshire story in De- fessionals of ours constantly appear in the secondary slicks and all 
cember, 1943. the pulp magazines. 
We had 
to reject it, and we bounced a As our professional clientele has grown in importance, our time 
couple more wobbly numbers in ‘ 
January and February. With each and effort in promoting their work have become more valuable. We 
hounce he got a practical lesson. In must today be quite selective in new clients we take on. We want 
the kind who have big name potentialities, whether they are now 
promptly sold it, and up to Dec. 8, full or spare time professionals, new writers who have made their 
1944, we've sold 20 other novelets first few sales, or even serious, talented beginners. 


and shorts for him to Western 
Story, Short Stories, .44 Western, | nyRING 1945 we will continue to welcome such new clients, and give them the 


Speed Western, Northwest Ro- full impetus of our 22 years’ agenting experience. But we'll adver- 
mances, Western Trails, etc. tise less frequently; only six times in A. & J. this year. Our next 


>» ri is i rch. 

IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER: announcement will be on this page in Marc 

a sample] WE WILL WORK WITH YOU ON STRAIGHT COMMISSION 
of 10% on American, 15% on Canadian and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold 
writer. But until we sell $500.90 | $500.00 worth of fiction or articles to national magazines in 1944. If you sold $250.00 
worth in ’44, we'll work with you at reading fee charged beginners. Write us, 
on manuscripts up to 2000 words; | listing your sales, and ask for our agency information sheet and latest Market News 
$5.00 on scripts 2-5000, and $1.00 Letter 

per thousand on those 5-12,000. . 

Special rates on longer novelets 
and novels. For this you receive 

honest professional appraisal of your S ™ 
provement if necessary, and our 

recommendation of salable scripts to 56 Ww. 45th Street New York 19, N. ¥. 
editors. 


Courses én “The future belongs to those who prepare for it.” | 
MAGAZINE WRITING 
Fiction — Non-Fiction Maren lwood 


practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


The Magazine Institute, a private school owned 
and operated by successful writers and editors, 
offers practical, up-to-date training in story 
and article writing. You work in your own 
home. Every assignment you send in is re- 
turned with detailed criticism. 


Authors’ representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, published 
by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 


FICTION 
EXPERT INSTRUCTION Professional RADIO 
An experienced writer or editor takes you in Ti sulle 
hand, answering all your questions, helping raining FEATURE 
you to find the type of work for which you are SCREEN 
naturally suited. Before long you are writing f W ; OURNALISM 
in your own home fiction stories, essays, short or riters dae peat 
sketches, whatever you are best fitted to do. 4 * 7 
SEND THE COUPON TODAY for the free g | 
catalog which tells about opportunities in mag- 4 Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual } 
waiting. manuscript criticism. ... Personal, directed 
THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC. 4 writing. For information write: 
Hocketeller Genter New York 20, N. 
Please send your catalog, without obligation, to: ‘ MAREN ELWOOD x 
> l 
Name £ 6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 7 t 
i 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call). Vv 
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{Il WHO CAN WRITE? 


By CLEE WOODS 


HOW often am I asked, “How can I know I can 
make the grade?” You can't know, brother, sister. 
Granted that you have any reasonable belief that you 
may make a writer out of yourself, the only way you 
actually can get the final answer is to plunge in and 
make a stab at it. But you want a basis for deciding 
to plunge or not to plunge. 

Must you have education? Yes. Not necessarily 
in terms of diplomas and degrees, though more often 
than not they help. But some way or other you must 
have obtained separation from a state of ignorance. 

Sometimes, though, there comes one in almost com- 
plete ignorance, saying in effect that he has what it 
takes. The ignorant one may even hold a college de- 
gree, but be so pitifully handicapped by inhibitions, 
prejudices, old-fashioned teaching and lack of mental 
breadth that even a newsboy will dub him dumb. Or 
the ignorant one actually has no education, no experi- 
ence, no mental scope, but is cursed with just enough 
misplaced egotism to stir her to a desire for quick 
cash through dashing off stories. I'm afraid that this 
group is beyond my help, even by this frank chart. 
Unhappily, they remain forever the prey of the fake 
critics and schools which promise to make writers 
of whosoever cometh unto them with the dough. 
The new writer, then, being neither an educated 
fool nor an egotist barely crying up from the depths 
of actual ignorance, must have some sort of liberal 
education with a mental facility for handling that 
education, so that he knows what it’s all about. 

Do you have to have experience? Yes. Em- 
phatically yes! Now wait a minute, Miss Twenty. 
I'm not telling you to go off for the week-end with 
a married man. While in the great percentage of 
cases a writer must have lived and suffered and felt 
things, she may be young and without a great deal 
of actual ‘‘field experience,” let us say, and still not 
necessarily have to wait twenty more years to live 
experience before she writes it up. Lacking actual 
personal experience but incurably burdened with the 
urge to write, a young man or young woman may 
have family background and ‘contacts of various na- 
tures which fit him or her with vicarious experience 
for interpretation of life or for the equally im- 
portant work of producing simple entertainment for 
others by the written word. 

Here, though, the young writer must have an 
unusually keen insight into life; must be able to 


take over the experiences of others and convert them 
into reality with the same authenticity an older 
writer converts his own experiences and observa- 
This suggests a touch of genius or a “gift’’ 


tions. 


for writing beyond adolescent precocity, but such a 
gift has been manifested again and again in our 
past literary history. 

Next in importance to the writer I'd place imagi- 
nation. Let me hasten to qualify that, however. I 
mean a controlled, disciplined imagination. One that 
can pick up a bone and put it down again when 
told to. One that subjects imagination always to 
reason, so that the writer will not continually be 
running into one of the banes of the untrained, im- 
plausibility. In imagination, the writer must see the 
thing going on, see it taking place, with his charac- 
ters held strictly to the actions, thoughts and emo- 
tions of real people with real shoesoles in real mud. 

I can think of nothing more certain to bar a 
writer from print than an unrestrained imagination, 
whereby his characters take off from reality and soar 
through the air, even for short hops. If, as in a 
few cases of actual past accomplishment, the writer 
must leave the earth, he should be able to write 
with such power, such convincingness, that he makes 
his readers willing to go along with him in a sort 
of temporary and tacit agreement to be irrational. 
Even here, once such a situation is established, the 
imagination must be subject to definite controls. 


More definite must be the controls when a writer, 
as he sometimes may, attempts to place his story in 
a field with which he himself is not familiar. After 
Miss Twenty has read all she can find on life at 
the Luxembourg court and talked at length with 
someone who has been high in the diplomatic serv- 
ice at that court, she can write convincingly of a 
big blowout thrown by her royal highness only if 
she, Miss Twenty, can enter that rare world with 
an imagination that clears everything with reality. 

The new writer should have a boundless under- 
standing of human nature and sympathy for what's 
in the hearts of others. These two factors enable 
the writer to put himself in the place of his char- 
acters, to shuttle back and forth from mind to mind, 
from heart to heart, of different characters, of ALL 
the characters he portrays. 

Understanding? The ability not merely to under- 
stand why a man walks up to a fire and holds out 
cold hands to warm but the ability to feel with this 
man the good, precious warmth flowing again 
through his body, to feel his inward rejoicing that 
here at last is fire instead of numbing in death out 
there in the blizzard, beneath an overturned car. 
Understanding? The ability to understand why your 
neighbor believes in unions when you fear them. Un- 
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derstanding? The ability to understand why Gene- 
vieve loves Bill Riddle when to you he’s nothing but 
a worthless, whiskey-soaked hulk of human flesh. 

Sympathy is harder even to entertain always than 
understanding. Actually in real life the sure-to- 
succeed writer may not have sympathy for Bill Rid- 
dle. But he must be able, in some manner in his 
fiction world, to feel the sympathy which Bill stirs 
in Genevieve and in others who stand by Bill. 

Get the difference between real life here and that 
fiction world. Most writers in real existence have 
similar reactions to ordinary people: they even make 
worse mistakes in love and finance and _ politics 
than the ordinary man, I fear. But when it comes 
to putting a story on paper, your writer must be 
able to shake off these weaknesses and carry his 
sympathy and understanding to a degree the ordinary 
man seldom attains, just so he can make his char- 
acters ordinary mortals. 


Then there’s courage. You'll need it. Together 
with the ability to stay in there and pitch when the 
bases are filled. You've got to be able to take it 
and come back for more. Rarely does the new 
writer step out with immediate sales, and only once 
in a generation do we have a Margaret Mitchell. 

Sometimes the established writer feels very much 
the need of sand in his craw, when some editor 
holds for months a_ piece of work specifically ordered, 
then sends it back with objections he knows just 
don’t apply to his story. To reduce this paragraph 
to its most pertinent meaning, you'll need the cour- 
age to buck the toughest game on earth and keep on 
bucking and bucking and bucking until they'll be 
writing you, “Please send us another Jim Rippetoe 
story by the end of the month.” Oh, yes, they do 
write that way sometimes—and my, my, what a 
feeling! 

Must a writer have professional training? Yes, 
he must, unless he has that gift mentioned above, 
to such a degree that he will emerge a writer regard- 
less of handicaps. There are numerous exceptions to 
this generality, I'll grant you who want to argue. 


TONNSEND 


“Collier’s just broke John’s New Year resolution. 
He — to sell every story he sent out this 
year 
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But the average person with ability to write will 
have the way shortened immeasurably by sound teach- 
ing from those who've been through the mill. And 
I mean through the mill of writing and selling and 
selling and selling. Far, far too frequently those 
who can’t sell their writing do the next best thing 
—for them—and teach writing. In a few cases I 
know these people are good teachers. But they're 
the exceptions. If a man can’t dig coal, he can't 
read a few books on the subject and then teach a 
green hand how to dig coal. The same in general 
holds good for writing. 

I would include in teaching, also, the sound, sym- 
pathetic criticism of what the novice writes, by some 
writer who knows both how to write and how to 
slant for current market demands. (Yes, you do 
have to slant, regardless of all arguments produced 
against it. Slant in subject matter, in style and 
length, in type and intensity.) 

But over and above all these, there is still one 
more quality you’ve got to have. I can’t tell you 
where to get it—this late in life. You've got it 
or you ain't got it. It never can be put into you 
after the doctor has told your Dad, “It’s a boy.” 
There is that thing, that inborn ability to put words 
together so that other people will hang onto them 
page after page, book after book. I don’t mean to 
say that technical training may be neglected or any 
of the other qualifications I've named may be ignored. 
I do say that with all these, unless you have some 
natural ability to write and a natural ability to sense 
a story and an equal ability to select and discard 
for that story, you'll never be able to write. 

But don’t let this dishearten you. We have only 
a few geniuses, but we do have tens of thousands 
of people with this inborn knack of writing enter- 
tainingly. Just look back at some of the very enter- 
taining letters you've had from people who never 
dreamed of writing—if there are any. Remember 
that hill-billy who kept the whole store porch enter- 
tained with his verbal yarns? A born story teller. 

On the other hand, let me cite a college profes- 
sor who taught me a great deal about the mechanics 
of rhetoric. This able man had about all the educa- 
tion any university requires of its professors—a string 
of degrees up through a PhD. He had had experi- 
ence. He had had technical training. He had un- 
derstanding and sympathy. He even taught short 
story writing in college classes. All this he had, and 
yet I honestly believe that this man couldn’t have 
written one salable piece of fiction had he been given 
five years for the job and assured a million for it 
when sold in the open market. Why? He just 
lacked, utterly, the ability to see a story and string 
it together with that one medium we all must use— 
words. 

In contrast to this man of education, I could name 
you a dozen writers of today who have very limited 
educations, but who're pulling down the checks. 
Why? Because they have, along with the other quali- 
ties, the ability to spin a yarn. Lack of this ability, 
coupled with the inability to shake off the past, keeps: 
many a would-be writer from the newsstands. 

How can you convert all this into the actual analy- 
sis of your own case? Well, just sit down and look 
at yourself. Check off the requirements. One by 
one apply them to yourself. Don’t be too partial or 
too severe. Then, after you’ve come down to the 
last, that of the purple blood in your veins or no 
= blood, write something and send it to a 

nown good critic and let him or her tell you 
whether or not you are royalty. 

Now, Mr. Tyro, I’ve given you quite an invoice 
to fill. You must have education, whether you got 
it at Georgetown or Guadalcanal or in the gutter. 
You must have experience, whether you used to teach 
the town hussy a few new ones or just sat back and 


% Ii ia 
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watched Uncle Elmer. You've got to have imagina- 
tion, with good brakes on it and shock absorbers. 
You've got to understand how your mother still can 
love you, and you've got to be able to sympathize 
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with Dewey even though you made speeches for 
Franklin Delano. Then you must have learned 
skilled craftsmanship, whether Mary Roberts Foley 
tells you it’s all hokum. And it takes guts. 


THE COACH, THE CART AND THE 


DISTANT STARS 
On Theme and Plot 
By LAVINIA R. DAVIS 


WHERE does a book begin? Somewhere in the 
heart of the author—but unfortunately too few of 
the great ones have left any record of what sight, 
or event, first moved them to write. Dante is said 
to have found his inspiration for the Divine Comedy 
in one adoring, but never to be repeated glimpse 
of Beatrice. I was told that story as a school child, 
and though touched by the romance, discarded the 
basic idea as an impossible legend. Now after years 
of writing I not only believe it was possible but 
highly probable. 

There are after all only two fundamental urges 
that make a person write: the force of love, or ap- 
proval, or the force of hate, or condemnation—what 
Katherine Masfield called a “cry against corruption.” 
And surely one reason why juvenile writing is blessed 
among occupations is the fact that it is almost al- 
ways the force of love, the desire to recreate and share 
a pleasure, which leads an author to write a chil- 
dren’s book. 

It may be a person, a place, an incident, or a 
combination of all three which first puts you in the 
mood to write. Whatever your source of inspira- 
tion, hang on to it; savor it; make it as wholly yours 
as possible. Then later on write down a description 
not only of the events or persons but why they moved 
you as they did. These notes will be surprisingly 
helpful in recapturing the mood you first felt. Other- 
wise such emotions, except in the case of the unusu- 
ally feeling and perceptive person, are apt to be lost 
in the hustle of everyday life. While we are experi- 
encing something, it is so real, so paramount that we 
feel it can never slip away. On a summery day on 
the beach it seems as though no one could forget 
the warmth of the sun, the glint of sand, and the 
changing pattern of the waves. Yet how many of 
us in a November fog can conjure up the feel or even 
the appearance of warmth? 


These germinal notes will have no place in your 
finished story. In fact not even the object which 
inspired them need necessarily appear. Long before 
I started to write “Skyscraper Mystery’’ I saw a small 
light, probably a watchman’s lantern, moving about 
on the gaunt steel skeleton of a building under con- 
struction. For one fleeting moment as that glow 
worm light shifted apparently miles above me I was 
enthralled and moved. I wanted to write, and about 
the human drama on that great black monster of 
steel. And yet a shifting lantern in the darkness 
never appeared in the book. In fact I actually for- 


got it, though not the feeling it had created, until a 
friend whom I had told about the light read the 
completed book and put it down laughing, saying, 
“Where is that light that got you all excited?” 
Many people confuse this first fine careless rap- 
ture with the theme of the story. Actually they have 
nothing in common except that they are both indis- 


pensable. The theme, which is no more and no less 
than what your book has to say, cannot be ignored 
for a single chapter. This does not mean that you 
must, or even may, continually drive home some 
preachy little tag. It is merely that you, as the 
writer, are so fully aware of the point of your book 
to be, that you are perfectly ready to scrap anything, 
no matter how diverting, which doesn’t fit into your 
theory of the book as a whole. 

It is my opinion that any book worthy of the 
name has a theme, or if you prefer the term, a point ' 
of view. This may be nothing deeper than a con- 
viction on the part of the author that elephants are 
friendly, circuses fun, or as, in the case of Beatrix 
Potter's immortal Peter, that little rabbits are better 
off at home. But even in a book of fantasy a con- 
sistent slant is as necessary as it was in Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ where she 
strove both indirectly and by outright clubbing to 
prove that slavery is an abomination. 

The germ of “Stand Fast & Reply” came to me 
at Wright Field where my husband was once sta- 
tioned. We were watching some of the planes take 
off when I saw a sign which read, “STOP when 
challenged by the guard. STAND FAST & REPLY.” 
Those words were and are stirring to me. So much 
so that I was completely unaware of the pursuit 
planes on the apron or even of the great B-19 which 
so absorbed my young sons. 

However, it wasn’t until nearly six months later 
that I had the theme which that moment of abstrac- 
tion generated. “Stand Fast” is a full length novel 
intended for older girls. It runs to around 260 
pages but what I wanted to get across in it is sim- 
ply that a young girl can have a fuller, more amusing 
and happier life on an Ohio farm than in a sophis- 
ticated country club society. I have learned that I 
am not ready to start working out the plot, or take 
notes on characters, until I can express the theme 
of the coming book in exactly one sentence. 

It is well to have clearly in mind the difference 
between theme and plot. The theme is the destina- 
tion of your story, the plot the vehicle to take you 
there. And you may be sure there will be as many 
different interpretations of your destinatioms as there 
are readers of your book. This is no drawback nor 
an insult to your clarity. It is merely the creative 
side of reading and seeing. Two people looking at 
a planet may see different things. One will be sure 
it looks like a bear whereas the other sees a knight 
in armor, but both are moved because the stars are 
beautiful and distant. 

During the end of the 19th century and the be- 
ginning of the 20th, too many writers, especially 
those producing juveniles, overemphasized plots to 
the exclusion of everything else. So do the pulp 
and the poorer calibre of mystery writers whose 
business is merely to create action and excitement. 


As a result, by the 1920's plots were declasse. 
Serious-minded neophytes turned out wordy volumes 
of atmospheric prose only to learn too late that it 
takes more than leaving out a plot to become a 
Marcel Proust. 

It may be sheer reaction, or in some way the effect 
of the war, the terrific plot and counter plot of men 
and circumstance which affects us all, which sets the 
pendulum swinging the other way. For it has cer- 
tainly swung. A good plot, the less obvious the bet- 
ter, but still a framework which illuminates the 
theme and helps develop the characters is once more, 
and rightly I think, a necessity. 

Different writers have worked out vastly varied 
techniques in creating a plot. Many people are con- 
tent to let the plot ride, to see that it works itself out 
during the writing of the story. This is fine if you 
can do it but for me it seems about as advisable as 
for a young architect, fresh from graduate school, to 
set to work on his first house without bothering 
about blue prints. 


I have come to appreciate the helpfulness of a pre- 
conceived plot the hard way. Some years ago I 
started to do a book about sand hogs, the amazingly 
hardy men who work under water to build tunnels. 
I had my theme; I had after considerable wangling 
been able to see and study my background. And I 
had a very appealing pair of characters. So far daisy, 
but after six chapters I bogged down and the chap- 
ters and notes molded in my desk until I finally had 
the strength of character to throw them out. I was 
as completely stuck as though I had wandered into 
a forest knowing I wanted to go east but without 
having decided by which path. And I learned then 
and there that I for one am incapable of last minute 
path finding. I have to have the guidance of a 
compass and map, or to be literal, of an outline and 
chapter plan. Believe me, in the writing of a book 
there are plenty of surprises no matter how carefully 
you have worked out the plot. One character will 
go dead while another becomes almost unmanage- 
able with apparently spontaneous life. A perfect but 
unexpected incident will present itself and call for 
pages of rewriting; whole pages of descriptions which 
at first seemed so necessary, so skillful, will end in 
the waste paper basket. Well and good, these are 
the inevitable hazards, the occupational diseases from 
which we all suffer, but I’m against taking more 
risks than are necessary. 

I was recently privileged to read two unpublished, 
and unpublishable books, which taught me something 
about the importance of theme and plot. The author 
of the first was a gifted woman of late middle-age 
who was trying to write about her own checkered 
girlhood. The main character, who was the author, 
though written about in the third person, was con- 
vincing and credible. There were paragraphs of de- 
scription that were so moving and poignant that 
I will remember them when a dozen best sellers have 
faded from my mind. And yet, editor after editor 
sent back the book with a regretful note saying that 
despite its unquestioned charm the book somehow 
failed to come off. It was like a house, one of them 
said, in which the fires were brightly lighted, and 
flowers beautifully arranged, but over which there 
was no roof. 

As I reread the book and grew to know the author 
better, I began to understand that her book had 
never reached its destination because she had never 
decided where she wanted to go. As a young girl 


she was torn between choosing a life of wealth, of 
pomp and circumstance, and a Bohemian world where 
art was everything and money unimportant. 


And 
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at sixty-odd she still hadn’t made any decision, was 
still racked by the values of conflicting ways of life. 

The book was a failure because it didn’t have a 
point of departure or a destination. The author had 
simply never determined which of a galaxy of stars 
she was shooting for. It seems to me entirely pos- 
sible that the author in her real life might have 
vacillated between the arts and the flesh pots from 
now until Doomsday and still succeeded with her 
book had she been able to divorce herself sufficiently 
from her heroine so that at least that unhappy girl 
could know where she was going! But that the au- 
thor was too unprofessional and too emotionally in- 
secure to do. A theme requires a certain amount of 
confidence and calm on the part of the author! It 
is a little like poetry which has been described as 
emotional stress recreated in quietness. 

The second book which was presented to me in the 
forlorn hope that I could act as literary mid-wife was 
even more pathetic because it was more nearly a 
success. Once more the.author was writing about 
his own early youth. This time he had a theme. 
Both for himself and his characters he knew where 
he wanted to go. But being impetuous and inex- 
perienced he neglected to chart out, to plot, the 
paths by which he was to arrive. Instead he wrote 
several thousand pages in the order in which things 
had happened to him. Much of it was fascinating 
but he gave it up because he simply couldn't decide 
what to leave out and what to put in! 


Without knowing it he had fallen into the most 
tempting of all traps. He had mistaken the time 
sequence, mere chronology, for a plot. He had been 
looking at the clock when he needed a compass. When 
things happen is seldom of importance unless it af- 
fects why they happen and what was their effect. 

Obviously the importance of the plot will vary in 
the kind of book you are going to write. In a book 
like “Little Women” the plot is simply the develop- 
ment of the Marches from young girls to women. 
It springs from and is entirely subservient to the 
characters which are the reason for the book. 

Similarly, in books about foreign lands and strange 
places the plot is often only important inasmuch as 
it points up and makes graphic the background which 
is what the author is trying to present. 

On the other hand, in books of mystery and adven- 
ture the plot is paramount. In Howard Pease’s ex- 
cellent books for boys, his plots, which are usually 
a skillfully contrived series of related incidents, are 
far more important than either the characters or the 
setting. 

Your job as a writer is not only to know your 
theme and plot but to understand the value of each 
to your finished story. Or to go back to my favorite 
metaphor, before you start traveling be sure you know 
where you want to go and whether you can best get 
there by coach and four or the old mule cart. 


FREAK SHOW 
By CLARENCE EDWIN FLYNN 


When the big war is over 
And all the guns are cold, 
Some capable promoter 
Will make a pile of gold. 
He'll put on exhibition 
At say two bits a look, 
The one and only soldier 
Who didn’t write a book. 
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CRIME PAY 


By WILLIAM T. BRANNON 


Several years ago, before the 
war had taken its toll of 
writers and before the war 
boom had sky-rocketed maga- 
zine sales, I abandoned detec- 
tive fiction writing. The mag- 
azines that paid decent rates 
were falling by the wayside 
and those surviving were de- 
manding expert workmanship 
for a half cent a word. | 
don’t write for a half cent a 
word and I don’t expect that 
I ever shall. 

While the pulps were 
floundering, another group 
was beginning to breathe. It was the fact detective 
magazines. I had a hard time at first, trying to 
change over. I ran into snags at every turn and it 
was by a gradual process that I finally steered my 
writing craft into a fairly open channel. 

The lead of a story nearly always stuck me. One 
reason for this was that I thought I needed a smash 
opening, right in the middle of the action, just as 
many fiction stories are written. But now, I know 
better. Many editors are actually prejudiced against 
a smash opening. 

This doesn’t mean they don’t want a good lead. 
Every good story, regardless of its type, must have 
a good lead—the sort that will induce the reader to 
go on beyond the first paragraph. Let me give you 
some examples from my own stories. These are not 
necessarily paragons, but they did get by the editor. 

From “The Yellow Kid’s Own Story’ (August 
True Detective): 


“People often say that I am the most successful 
and the most colorful confidence man that has ever 
lived and I won't deny it. There is good reason 
why they should say that. There is good reason 
why I am regarded as being in a class by myself. 
I can confirm this personally and without boasting. 
The fact is that I have played more roles in real life 
than the average actor ever dreamed of. 

“The difference is that the lines I have spoken 
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were spontaneous and not rehearsed. Nor did I 
speak the same lines twice. The actor has a script 
carefully prepared for him in advance. I made my 


own script as I went along, depending upon my 
wits to be ready to meet any contingency—and a 
con-man has to think fast, sometimes.” 


And from “A Tip for Mr. Macalister,’ (Part 2 of 
the Yellow Kid stories—September True Detective): 


“One summer night in 1904, I stood at the bar 
of Bath House John Coughlin’s Randolph Street 
saloon in Chicago, quaffing a glass of beer. It was 
hot and I had spent a strenuous day at the race 
course. 

“The saloon was crowded with men engaged in 
drinking and animated conversation. It probably 
was as polyglot an assortment as any ever assembled 
in one group outside the walls of a penal institu- 
tion. Pick-pockets, thieves, safecrackers and thugs 
of every description mingled with card-sharps, 
swindlers, gamblers, policemen and politicians. 

“At the other end of the bar stood Alderman 
Coughlin, resplendent in a two-gallon silk hat, 
mountain green dress suit and a red vest with white 


buttons. He was engaged in conversation with a 
blue-coated policeman named Fred Buckminster.” 


Neither of these is a smash opening, but both are 
calculated to create reader interest. In the first, the 
narrator introduces himself and gives promise of 
amazing stories to come. In the second, there is 
some stage-setting, with the narrator giving you some 
idea of the environment in which he works. 

Once I had conquered the problem of getting a 
lead, things went smoothly for a page or two. Then 
I was beset by doubts. I was supposed to stage 
action and make conversation. But how did I know 
what the characters had said? All I had was the 
facts. What if I quoted something the character 
didn’t say? 

Paul Johnston, formerly a Munsey editor, helped 
me with that one. ‘The fact writer,.”’ he pointed 
out, “is allowed a certain license in the staging 
of his stories.” 

This means that you’re not’ expected to quote ver- 
batim, except in a few specific instances. In most 
cases, if you quoted everything verbatim, you'd not 
only have a lot of dull stuff that no editor would 
buy, but you’d have a lot of other stuff that he 
wouldn't print. In quoting your characters, you have 
them say what they would be likely to say under 
the circumstances. In many cases, you put good 
English into the mouth of a cop who never went be- 
yond “de fourt’ grade.’ Even if you had a transcript 
to guide you, you couldn’t use it all. You have to 
pick out what is most pertinent and makes the story 
move. 

3 

I studied the detective magazines and found that 
most of them concentrated on bloody murder. The 
writers threw in all sorts of weird adjectives. What 
is more, at that time, many of the detective magazines 
demanded a lot of sex in the plot. 

I had a hard time getting interested in murder 
stories. I’m still not much interested in them, unless 
there is something unusual about the characters. In 
my reading, I ran across some material about one 
gory character named Herman W. Mudgett. He was 
a gay dog who lived in Chicago in the nineties in a 
weird house known as Holmes Castle. 

Mudgett, posing as Dr. Holmes, had built a house 
with secret chambers, soundproof rooms, dissecting 
rooms, acid vats, and other instruments of torture 
that would have delighted Boris Karloff. He lured 
beautiful girls to Holmes Castle to work as secre- 
taries, then tortured them to death, dissected their 
bodies and finally disposed of the remains. He is 
known to have murdered at least 15 persons and pos- 
sibly more. 

Mr. Mudgett was one of the most versatile men 
who ever lived. He was married to three women, 
all at the same time, and contrived to live amicably 
with each of them, though each was ignorant of the 
existence of the other. 

I really got my teeth into this story. But when I 
got through, it was a story about Mudgett and not a 
murder story. What is more, I soon learned that 
most of the magazines had used at least one story on 
the case, and some of them had used two or three. 
They didn’t care to repeat. 

Two things came of my work on this story. One 
was that I learned to write the editor before I went 


“What! Only an ‘M’ grade on my story? Why, my 
ol’ ~~ gets 3 cents a word for the same ma- 


SEND 


ahead on a story. Another was that I became inter- 
ested in writing about criminal characters. 


You can’t possibly keep track of all the stories that 
have been published, unless you keep a file that dates 
years back—a needless waste of time. So, if you have 
a story in mind, propose it to an editor. He'll tell 
you one of two things: No; or he'll be glad to con- 
sider it. 

The writing of biographical stories about criminals 
is something comparatively new as far as most of the 
detective magazines are concerned. But I have writ- 
ten quite a number of them and have always found 
them more interesting than straight murder. 

An example is “The Man with Nine Lives,” in the 
February, 1944, True Detective. This related the 
career of Spike O'Donnell, Chicago beer baron, who 
has been a colorful figure in police circles for nearly 
thirty years. During that time, he earned the un- 
enviable record of being the most shot at man in the 
world. Spike had a fling at acting on the London 
stage, lectured on crime before English audiences, 
got acquainted with numerous celebrities here and 
abroad, took a turn at being a private detective—and 
successfully dodged more bullets than any other living 
man. 

So many unbelievable things happened to Spike 
that you couldn’t get away with it in a fiction story. 
But it’s all in the police records. It made a good 
fact story, entertaining to write as well as read. 


Another example of the biographical story is “Boot- 
black Millionaire” in the August True Detective. John 
‘Jake the Barber” Factor was the subject. Reputed 
to have acquired some ten million dollars in swindles 
in this country and England, he successfully fought 
extradition to England, because he. was needed in 
Chicago to ‘put the finger’ on Roger Touhy. His 
testimony put Touhy and pals away for 199 years. 
And the English dropped their charge against Jake 
the Barber. Years later, in 1943, Touhy was at 
large, after having escaped prison. Factor was under 
indictment on a swindle charge. There was a good 
chance that he would beat the rap. But Touhy had 
said that he would shoot Factor down, even in a 
courtroom. So Factor didn’t fight the case and 
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pleaded guilty—to gain the protection of a Federal 
prison! 

Writing the story of Factor’s life was like writing 
a success story about the poor boy who became 
famous—but with some novel variations. 

Biography has long been a popular form of writing 
and the biographical story about a criminal will in- 
terest readers of biography just as much as the story 
of any other colorful character. Some editors recog- 
nize this and cash in on it. 

The murder story is still the leading type, though. 
I kept my notes about Herman Mudgett, wrote it as 
a straight murder case and it appeared in Confidential 
Detective last April. Another story that appeared in 
Confidential had an unusual angle. Four people, all 
comparative strangers, met one Christmas eve on a 
university campus in Missouri. They decided on a 
party to dissipate their loneliness. But the party was 
a flop. One of them was led to remark: ‘‘There 
must be a curse upon us.” 

The party broke up and subsequent events were 
strange, indeed. One of them died of natural causes. 
Two of them were murdered, and the fourth is now 
serving a life sentence for murder. The story 
stretched over several years, with the action in various 
parts of the country. The title of the story was a 
natural: ‘The Curse at Christmas.” 

There are two essential elements in the murder 
story—mystery and suspense. You've got to keep 
the identity of the murderer from the reader as long 
as possible—almost to the end. At the same time, 
you have to let the reader in on all the clues the de- 
tectives find. If your case has a false suspect or two, 
all the better. If there are red-herrings (false clues) 
that are bona fide, they help to hold the suspense. 

If your crime is unusual, you may hold suspense 
and interest solely because of its unusualness. But, 
as a rule, there is not enough that is extraordinary 
about a murder case to hold the interest without one 
or more characters who are liked by the reader. 

This means that characterization is an essential 
part of your story. I personally consider characteriza- 
tion as the most important feature. This is obviously 
true of a biographical story. I think it is just as 
essential in a murder story. 

I have read murder stories where there was not an 
admirable character in the whole setup. The result 
was that I didn’t give a rap whether the murderer 
was caught or not. 

On the other hand, if I could have been worked up 
to sympathize with the bereaved ones, or to realize 
what a terrible loss the community had suffered be- 
cause of the murder, then I would have been breath- 
ing at the heels of the detectives, anxious that the 
murderer be run down and brought to justice. 

My friend, the Yellow. Kid (whose life story I 
wrote for True Detective) says: “Man is ruled by 
emotion. I always trimmed a mark when he was 
emotionally unbalanced. If I had given him a little 
time to think, a little time for cold logic to set in, 
he wouldn’t have been such an easy mark.” 

It’s something like that with readers. If the aver- 
age reader stopped and thought: ‘‘Now this is some- 
body I don’t know. Why should I get worked up 
because he was murdered ” you wouldn't have as wide 
interest as you do in detective stories. But the reader 
seeks an emotional outlet. He wants to get worked 
up. If you just give him half a chance, he'll become 
very indignant about some remote murder that doesn’t 
concern him in the least. He'll demand that the mur- 
derer be captured. 

The other day, the Yellow Kid remarked: ‘For 
fifty years, I was on the wrong side of the law. Cops 
were my enemies. I had no use for them. But I go 
to a movie and see a mystery and I find myself follow- 
ing the cops, hoping they'll catch the crook. That just 
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shows you that anybody can be ruled by his emo- 
tions.” 

The best way to stir up the emotions of the reader 
is to paint a character that he will like. I don’t mean 
that your sympathetic character has to be a goody- 
goody. I do mean he has to have some likable quali- 
ties. If he is colorful and popular in the community, 
if he has a good sense of humor, is noted for his 
decency, all to the good. But you've got to picture 
him as a real human being, natural in every respect, 
if you're to arouse indignation over his murder. 

Some writers are inclined to paint the villain too 
black and the victim too clean. With some excep- 
tions, every murderer has plenty of good qualities. 
If you bring these out in the story, you portray him 
as a normal human being and make it that much 
harder for both the detective and the reader to spot 
him. On the other hand, there probably were a few 
skeletons in the victim’s closet. Let some of these 
come to light, too. 

These skeletons you and the police dig out of the 
victim’s closet are likely to throw suspicion on the 
wrong person for a while. This makes it harder for 
both the detectives and the readers to solve the case. 
When there is a mystery, the average detective fan 
likes one that is hard to crack and stimulates his 
imagination. If you can fool him—and do so with- 
out tricks—you win his admiration for your ability 
to write a good story. 

All the detective magazines like a good robbery 
story. I recall one that had everything to be desired. 
It was the story of an audacious mob of hoodlums 
who became known to the Chicago police as the 
Friday Night Gang. Their victims were saloons and 
they struck only on Friday nights. Frantic detectives 
scoured the city on Friday nights, but never quite 
caught up with the Friday Night Gang. 

That is, they didn’t catch up with them until 
Lieutenant Kyran Phelan got on the job. Phelan, 
a University educated detective, who studies the latest 
wrinkles in scientific detection and has been ad- 
mitted to the bar as well, is one of the outstanding 
detectives of the country. 

The case was old when he got on it, but he is 
relentless in chasing crooks. It was only a matter of 
a few weeks until he had run down and captured 
seven men, whose total take from the holdups had 
been $75,000. This made a good mystery-action story 
under the title ‘Friday Night Rendezvous.” (F/ynn’s 
Detective.) 

Kyran Phelan has cracked many tough mysteries, 
most of which I have written up for the detective 
magazines. So I decided Phelan himself would be a 
good subject for a profile story. He was reticent 
about his personal life, but was willing enough to 
talk about how he solved crimes. The result was 
“Chicago Thin Man” (scheduled to appear in True 
Detective.) 

(Mr. Brannon will conclude his discussion of fact- 
detective writing in the February issue.) 

Charm, 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, has raised 
its rates, according to announcement by Oliver Clax- 
ton, literary editor. For stories from 1500 to 2500 
words, up to $300 will be paid. Top price will be 
determined by length and merit. ‘The bulk of our 
material,”’ writes Mr. Claxton, “is these short pieces. 
However, we hope occasionally to run a piece with 
4000 to 5000 words, for which we will pay up to 
$500.” 

This Week, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, has 
increased its maximum length for short stories (ro- 
mance, mystery, adventure, humorous) from 3300 
words to 4000. 

Wilcox & Follett, 1255 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
5, is looking for book-length fiction for juvenile 
readers. 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF SCREENPLAY WRITING, by Eu- 
gene Vale. Foreword by Marc Connolly. The De 
Vorss Press. Distributed by Crown Publishers. 
Cloth, 274 pp. $3.50. 

The basic form of the motion picture, the dramatic 
construction of the screenplay, and the essential 
nature of the true screen story, are minutely studied. 
The author traces every step in the writer's task 
from choice of material through synopsis, treatment, 
continuity, and screenplay, to the final shooting script. 
Eugene Vale writes authoritatively against a wide 
background. Besides writing screen plays, he has 
served as laboratory worker, cutter, stage manager, 
director and producer. 

Few A. & J. readers are ever likely to write screen- 
plays—the field is narrow; but for all writers of 
fiction there is much of value in this book. One 
chapter, “The New Form,” offers a comparison chart 
against which novel, theatre, and picture are checked 
on 17 points (length, presentation of events. num- 
ber of characters, progress of time, use of dialogue, 
etc.) 


THE Basic FORMULAS OF FicTION, by Foster-Harris. . 


University of Oklahoma Press. Cloth, 153 pp. 


Foster-Harris is a special instructor at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, where he conducts a creative 
writing laboratory which has made a name for itself 
(Sales by his students, we are told, reached 700,000 
words last year.) Starting with the elementary 
arithmetical equation, 1 + 1 = 2, Foster-Harris builds 
upon it a system of plotting. All fiction, he declares; 
can be reduced to plus or minus equations. Examples: 
Love + Pride = ?, Courage + Fear = ?, Love + 
Fear = ?, Pride — Miserliness = ?. The author’s 
treatment of Viewpoint, Characterization, “The Parts 
and the Process,’ and ‘‘The Finishing Touches,” is 
fresh, illuminating. 


Mammoth Mystery is a new quarterly announced by 
Ziff-Davis, 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. It 
will contain one book-length in each issue, with many 
other stories from 1000 words up. Base rate will be 
114 cents a word, with top rate, 3 cents a word. 
Stories should be mysteries, not just straight detective. 
There should be a crime committed, and solved, but 
no detective is necessary. Editorial director is Ray 


Palmer. 
Oooo 
NO TIME FOR COMEDY 
By WILLIAM W. PRATT 


A writer should mingle 
With married and single, 
With pious and sinful, 
With men with a skin full 
And men who are sober, 
For he is a prober 

Of pitfalls and glories, 


A scribe should delight in 
The callers who brighten 
His parlor, for callers 
Should add to his dollars; 
But though he may know this 
He longs to forego this 
And keep clear of most men 
Excepting the postmen. 


= 
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THE AUTHOR AND JOURNALIST'S ANNUAL HANDY MARKET LIST OF 


VERSE 


MAGAZINES 


Compiled, with VERSE VIEWS, by VIRGINIA SCOTT MINER 


(Abbreviations employed: M-25—monthly, 25c a copy : 


Q—quarterly, etc. 


Cce.—sends contributor’s copy. Acc.—pay- 


ment on acceptance. Pub.—payment on or eocly after publication. R—reports on material submitted.) 


Poetry has something in common with the “all 
Gaul” of second year Latin. It, too, may be said to be 
divided into three parts. There is the time when the 
idea itself begins, then the period of finding the most 
effective words to clothe that idea, and finally the 
question of where to find a home in print for the 
resulting lines. 

The first period is the one where suddenly—at work, 
on a bus, in the midst of a lecture or concert, or in 
the course of an ironing—an idea pops up like a first 
crocus or starts singing itself around the corners of 
the mind. A moment ago it was not; now—there it 
is, and something must be done about it. 

The second interval is one of infinite variety but 
equal interest to most verse-writers. Once in a while, 
to be sure, someone will say, “I always think out and 
write down in prose what I intend to say in a poem, 
and only then do I let myself begin.’’ In most cases, 
however, I suspect that the lines, like Topsy, just 

“growed.” Perhaps the last stanza came first; per- 
haps the lines came slowly, a phrase at a time, before 
proceeding to an apparently inevitable conclusion; or 
perhaps they began as the first ones for a serious son- 
net and then, suddenly, like a child in church, the 
thing wanted to sit up and be funny. 

However the idea came, whatever the form in which 
it reached paper, there are few human beings who 
are content to let the matter rest there. A poem de- 
mands an ear as certainly as a painting demands an 
eye—in fact, it needs both. All writing is a means 
of communication, and a poem without a reader is as 
incomplete as a bridge built halfway across a river but 
never touching the farther side. And that brings us to 
the third part—the problem of marketing. 

There are a few cautions first. Unless special ar- 
rangement has been made, editors do not have the 
faintest interest in any verse which has been previously 
printed anywhere. So if Aunt Agatha liked Junjor’s 
poem and sent a copy of it to her home-town paper 
and that paper printed it, Junior simply had better 
forget that he ever wrote those lines. They've been 
in print. 

Similarly, a poem should be sent only to one editor 
at a time, and the records of its various trips forth— 
and back—-should be most carefully kept. After such 
records have been kept for a year or two, they begin 
to teach fascinating lessons. If, for example, one pub- 
lication has never kept a group of poems longer than 
two weeks unless its editor was planning to buy at 
least one of the lot, then when two weeks have again 
elapsed, it’s fun to start watching the mail for the 
possible check. 

As to whether or not to send a personal note with 
the manuscript, there’s no hard and fast rule to fol- 
low. That's part of what makes this whole thing as 
maddening as it is interesting. But editors are likely 


to resent any letter which either begs him to buy or 
which attempts to over-sell the merits of the verse 
which accompanies it. 

But when the poem is typed and ready to send— 
and the self-addressed, stamped return envelope has 
been enclosed—the immediate problem is ready to be 
answered: where shall it go? 


General procedure is to have an issue of The Au- 
thor and Journalist containing a Quarterly Market 
List at hand, to mark all publications in the general 
field which use verse, and then simply to send the 
poem to whichever magazine it seems most likely to 
fit. 

Seasonal and holiday, as well as human interest 
verses of wide appeal, can usually find pyrchasers in 
the general market. If they have any freshness of 
approach or skill in expression, there are almost liter- 
ally countless places which might buy them. (That is, 
of course, if they reach the publication at the time the 
editor is buying for that season.) But the writer must 
learn which magazines buy their Christmas verses 
in October, which in July, and which a whole year 
ahead. 

And then there is the problem poem. That is the 
one with which we are, for the moment, most con- 
cerned, and with which most of what follows will 
deal. Sometimes it is a problem poem because it is 
too long for the average magazine, or perhaps it is 
not rhymed (which usually makes it harder to sell). 
Perhaps it is one of intensely personal rather than 
general appeal so that few of any magazine's readers 
could enter into the mood or meaning of the lines. 
Maybe it is not quite right for the religious or the 
general markets; is too frivolous for some, too grim 
for others. For any one of a dozen reasons, the poem 
which was so satisfying to write may prove extremely 
hard to place in the general field. It is especially, 
then, for those poems that the answer may lie in the 
province of the verse magazines. 

Few pay. Fewer pay much. 
send a contributor’s copy gratis. Many heretofore 
slow about reporting are worse now. Some even re- 
quire contributors to subscribe. But—on the other 
side of the ledger—many are works of devotion rather 
than mines of profit to their harassed publishers. 
Many are edited by men and women of good judgment 
and wide experience. A verse magazine editor inter- 
ested in a contributor’s work may prove one of his 
best friends—especially if the contributor is a begin- 
ning writer or one isolated from others with mutual 
enthusiasm regarding writing. One editor was known 
to write such profitable advice as this: “Though we 
are returning one of these poems, you should be able 
to place it in the general magazine field. If you could 
revise that last line, too, it should have a better chance. 
We suggest that you try the Post or the New York 
Times.” 

No contributor, though, has any right to expect 
that the verse magazine editors will serve as his liter- 
ary agents or advisers. But he can always be grateful 
for the manna of assistance which is often given if 
the writer has provided an editor with material suit- 
able for the magazine in which that editor is pri- 
marily interested. 

Without further preliminaries, here is the 1945 
directory of those verse magazines, poetry contests, 
literary quarterlies, and newspaper columns. And 
here’s luck! 


Some do not even 
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VERSE MAGAZINES MAKING CASH PAYMENT 


Contemporary > 4204 Roland Ave., Baltimore 10, Md. 
Mary Owings Miller, Editor. (Q-40, $1.50 a yr.) tub. Payment 
for all poems and prose; $100 annual prize. R-promptly. Pref- 
erence given poems not over 24 lines. 

Embers, Ver: service, Batavia, N. Y. Ted Snell, editor, (Bi-M- 
35, $2 a yr.) “‘Pays $1 per poem up,”’ Annual book eects, 
details got stated and annual $10 prize for the best “‘father-son 
poem. R-about a month. Prefers rhymed poetry. No. Cc. 

Furioso, 150 E. 50th St., New York. C. C. Singleton, Editor, 
3Ce. $2 a page. “Does not report promptly; has no prizes, 
prejudices, taboos.”’ 

Kansas City Poetry Magazine, 1314 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. (M-$2 a yr.) Guest editors select the poems. 
Some payment is made for each poem used except reprints, $10 
Wm. Volker prize awarded each issue for the best article or 
poem, 


Poetry, A Magazine of Verse, 232 KE. Erie St., Chicago 11. 
Somme” in 1912 by Harriet ree Peter DeVries and Marion 
Strobel, Editors. (M-25, $3 a yr.) Pays 25¢ a line. Pub. 2Cc. 


R-usually within 10 boy AY theme and lengths except the 
poem too long for one issue. 

Spirit, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 15. John Gillan Brunini, 
Editor. Organ of the Catholic Poetry Society of America. Pub- 
lishes the work of members only but has no religious require- 
ment for membership. First year costs $1 for enrollment and 
$1 as membership fee. Pays 20c a line. Pub. Cc. R-2 wks. Mem- 
bers may have free criticism if they request it at the time the 
poems are submitted and send no more than four poems at a 
time. R-1 mo. if criticism has been asked. 

Vespers, 966 East 25th St.. Paterson 3, N. J. Henry Picola, 
Editor. Cc, R-up to 2 mo. (‘$2 a yr. to poets; $3 to others.’’) 
refers love sonnets and religious poetry. Payment, $l-up. 


VERSE MAGAZINES WITH VARYING AWARDS—OR NONE 


Acolyte, The, 637 S. Bixel, Los Angeles 14. Quarterly; edited 
by Francis 1. Laney. All verse must be ‘“‘off-trail fantasy, not 
conventional horror stuff.’’ Free subscriptions to contributors. 
“Is best medium for persons making the reading and collecting 
of fantasy their hobby.’ 

Albatross, The, c/o The Baudelaire Poetry Society of Amer- 
ica, 883 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. Wm. M. Evers, 
Editor. Plans no contests, 

Courier, The, 3332 E. 18th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Lewis G. DeHart, Editor. (M-10c, $1 a yr.) Half space now 
prose; prints only one poem by a non-subscriber. R-1 mo. 

American Weave, 1559 E. 115th St., Cleveland 6. Loring Eu- 
gene Williams, Editor. (Q-$1 a yr.) Interested in American 
poetry of all lengths, and especially in more poems by men 
and in good American ballads. Yearly brochure publication 
prize. 

Arcadian Life, Box 233, Cape Girardeau, Mo. Garland Brickey, 
Editor. (Its former editor, Rayburn, now publishes Ray- 
burn’s Ozark Guide, Lonsdale, Ark.) (Q-25, $1 a yr.) Makes 
payment ‘‘by arrangement’’ for pastoral poetry, photos, and 
short articles on the Ozarks. 

Beat of Wings, A Magazine of Verse for the Poet and Peru- 
ser, 2264 Commonwealth Ave., San Diego 2, Calif. Alice Bel- 
a Editor. Cc. (M-$2 a yr.) Contests and/or prizes each issue. 

-l mo. 

Blue Moon, 3945 Conn. Ave., Washington 8 D. C. Inez 
Tyier, Editor. (0.50) Likes brevity, taboos vulgarity, platitudes. 
propaganda, Partial to sonnets. No Ce. R-10 days. $5, $3, $2 
prizes each issue. 

Candor, Puxico, Mo., Elvin Wagner, Editor. Poems on cur- 
rent themes most desired, also humorous verse; not interested 
much in seasonal or nature material. (Q-25c, $1 a yr.) | The 
April and July issues will each offer a $5 best-poem prize. 

Chipmunk, The, 166 Albany Ave., Shreveport, La. Estelle 
Trust, Editor. R-promptly, Uusually no Ce .No parodies. Poems 
to 20 lines. 

Country Bard, The, 9141 Cimarron St. So., Los Angeles 44. 
R. W. Sharp, Editor and business mgr. (Q-45c, $1.50 a yr.) 
Prizes, contests. R-3 wks, Likes 2 to 12-line poems wi: ithout fu- 
tility, defeat, vulgarity, inversions, or contractions, ‘48 pages 
of tribute, protest; the beauty at your door.”’ 

Destinies, The Magazine of Creative Brotherhood, Box 1005, 
Reno, Nev. (Q-25c, $1 a yr.) Dion O’Donnol_ ,Editor. ‘‘Uses 
all forms, but no propaganda verses about bonds, stamps, war, 
or hatred of peoples. Cc. R-about 10 days.” 

Dream Shop, The, 3 Belvidere Ave., Columbus 4, Ohio. Pub. 
by the Verse’ Writers’ Guild of Ohio. Gives preference to mem- 
bers, Esther Weakley, Editor. R-within 1 mo. Cash and book 
prizes each issue. Prefers brief poems. 

Driftwind, N. Montpelier, Vt. (M, $2 a yr.) Regional, de- 
scriptive poems. R-24 hrs. No taboos, no prizes. International 
section. Poems either in original language or translation. 

Exper'ment: -A Quarterly of New Poetry, 79 Q St., Salt Lake 
City 3, Utah. Wants experimental work that “is accomplished, 
not inchoate.’’ Occasionally uses poems up to 100 lines, but 
prefers 6 to 20 lines. No. Cc. R-about 1 mo. Offers a $25 prize 
for the hest poem submitted by Feb. 1. Query at once for rules 
if interested. 

Florida Magazine of Verse, Winter Park, Fla. Charles Hyde 
Pratt, Editor. (Q-35c, $1 a yr.) Ce. R-about 15 days. Short 
poems usually, but a good ballad is welcome. $5 prize each is- 
sue; also $50, $30, and $20 annual prizes, Outside judges make 
all selections of prize winners. 

Garret, The, Where Poets Meet, Box 5804, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
Pegasus Studio. Flozari Rockwood, Editor. (Q-45c, $1.75 a yr.) 
Longer poems, lyrical poems in standard patterns preferred. 
Various prizes. R-within 1 wk. on all Pegasus Studio publica- 
tions. 

Hearth Songs, 4838 Belair Rr., Baltimore 6, Md. (Bi-M, $1 
a yr.) Ruth Dietz, Editor, and Margaret Kuhlmann, Poetry 
Editor. R-2 wks. No Cc. Contests. “Published as an outlet to 
tired spirits.’’ 

Hill Trails, 68 S. Union St., Burlington, Vt. E. Dorcas Pal- 
mer, Poetry Editor. Wants high grade poems of human and 
topical interest. Cc. (Q-25c, $1 a yr.) 

Interim, 1536 Shenandoah Drive, Seattle 2, Wash. Wil Stev- 
ens, Editor. Interested in the long poem; also critical prose 


and excerpts. from novels. Voems may be of any length, but 
must have literary value. 
aliedograph, A National Magazine of Potery, 624 N. he aggre 


Dallas 8. Vaida and Wh.tney Montgomery, Editors. (M-2 $2 
a yr.) Ce. R-over 2 wks. $25 prize each quarter heskies ‘the 
cash and subscription monthly prizes. Will also continue other 


prize offers, including the now traditional Book Publication 
Contest. 

Lantern, The, 62 Montague, Brooklyn 2, New York. (Q-40c, 
$1.50 a yr.) C. B. McAllister, Editor. Ce. Requires good poetry 
on themes that are not hackneyed. Occasional cash prizes, and 
prize of pamphlet publication (25 copies of the pamphlet) for 
the best group of 10 poems submitted during June and July. 
R-within 30 days. 

Living Poetry, 153 Garden St., LaPorte, Ind. Margaret and 
Henry Dierkes, Editors. (Q-25c, $1 a yr.) Five book prizes for 
the best poems in each issue. Ce. R-within 3 wks. 

Lyric, The, Box 2552, Roanoke, Va. Leigh Hanes, Editor. 
(Q-25c, $1 a yr.) Prizes, including some cash ones. Voems may 
be submitted elsewhere at the same time if Lyric is notified at 
once of acceptance by another editor before Lyric has accepted. 
Not very prompt, but widely reprinted. 

Matrix, 1500 W. Nedro, Philadelphia 41. Joseph Moskovitz, 
Frank Brookhouser, and Jack MacDonald, Editors. 25¢. 2 Ce. 
Issued irregularly. 

Midland Poetry Review, Shelbyville, Ind. Loren Phillips, Ed- 

itor, (Q-$1 a yr.) R-within 10 days. No Ce. No humorous 
verse. Any theme and style. Prizes ‘and awards made ten days 
after publication of each issue. Length limit usually 20 lines. 
: Modern Bards, Box 5804, Cleveland 1. Flozari Rockwood, Ed- 
itor. ‘‘Published thrice a year, and offering criticism of 100 
lines of verse with membership of $2 a yr. and 25c¢ enrollment 
fee. Magazine 50c a copy, and only members eligible for publi- 
cation. Various prizes and an annual $5 prize award. 

Mon.u.ia Poetry Quarterly, Seeley Lake, Montana, Jessie L. 
Perro, Editor and Pub. Mimeographed quarterly using poems 
not over 24 lines. Caters to beginners ‘‘in the hope that they 
will . . . create better poetry.’" Hopes to be able later to 
announce best-poem prizes or compensation. 

_Notebook, The, Box 5804, Cleveland 1. Flozari Rockwood, 
Editor. (Q-40, $1.35 a yr.) Not over 14 lines accepted from 
non-subscribers as ‘‘We get plenty of good material from sub- 
scribers.’”’ No Ce. Cash, book, and other prizes for each issue. 

Palisade, Indianola, lowa. Gordon H. Feltman, Editor. Any 
type but not over 30 lines. Cash and book awards. Cc. R-in 
two or three weeks, but longer if giving the poem further con- 
sideration. (Q-35c, $1 a yr.) 

Pasque Petals, 23 Tenth Ave., S.W., Aberdeen, S. Dakota. 
Bess Lyman Lindberg, Publisher and Business Mer.; Adeline 
Jenney, Editor, Valley Springs, S. Dak. ($2 a yr.) Main in- 
terest is always publication of work of past and present S. 
Dakotans. Sponsors annual college, high school, and State 
Fair contests. 

Poesy Book, The, 51 Ausdale Ave., Mansfield, Ohio. Helen 
Loomis Linham, Editor. (Q-40c, $1.50 a yr.) Prefers sonnets 
and short lyrics. ‘‘We have no rejection slips. We write letters 

-short ones—instead. Give preference to subscribers.’ R- 
promptly. Cash prizes for each issue. 

Poet Lore, 30 Winchester St., Boston. Ce. R-usually within 
wk. unless material is very long. Prefers translations of im- 
portant foreign plays but uses some verse. l’ayment in copies 
of the magazine. 

Poetry Chapbook, The, 227 E. 45th St., New York 17. Doro- 
thy Quick, Sydney King Russell, and Leslie Nelson Jennings, 
Editors. (Q-25c, $1 a yr.) R-3 wks. Gustav Davidson, Pub. 

Prairie Wings, New Rockford, S. Dakota. Grace Brown Put- 
nams, Editor. Cc. R-within 1 mo. Book and cash prizes. Ta- 
hoos: occasional, domestic, and religious verse. Prefers poems 
not over sonnet length. 

Reflections, Box 145, Hartwick, N. Y. Mary M. Hamilton, 
Editor. (M-$1 a yr.) Ce. R-within 1 mo. when possible. Needs 
good, humorous verse, but ‘“‘nothing that jibes at the creeds 
of others or takes a fling at people in our public life.’’ Chil- 
dren’s verse dept. offers one award an issue on readers’ votes. 

Scimitar and Seng, P. O. Box 182-F, Charleston, S. C. Lura 
Frend, Editor. Cffers prizes varying from $10 to hook awards. 
It is primarily concerned with ‘‘the eternal verities. Truth, 
Love, Beauty.’’ Uses prose reviews and biographical sketches. 

Singing Quill, The, 251 West 8th Ave., Columbus 1, Ohio. 
Tessa Sweazey Webb, Editor. Ten dollars for prizes in each 
issue. This quarterly prefers short lyrics and sonnets, uses lit- 
tle free verse, but will accept a longer poem if the quality 
warrants the length. 

Song and Story, Eldorado, Ark., Jessamine Fishback, Editor. 
“Has always paid for poems .. . worth money to the publica- 
tion, but not all those received are salable at any _valuation.”’ 
The magazine “is now a quarterly, free to, members of the 
‘Song and Story Poets’ Guild of America.’ 

Sonnet Sequences, Box 1231, Washington, D. C. Murray L. 
and Hazel S. Marshall, Editors. (M-$1 a yr.) Ce. R-soon as 
possible. Uses Petrarchan sonnets only. 

Span, The, 1923 Bremen, St. Louis 7. Joseph Hoffman ,Edi- 
tor. R-2 wks. Poems to 32 lines. Pub. five times a yr.; $2 a yr. 
Annual awards. Subscription includes the annual supplement, 
Crossing the lo 

Talaria, 500 Palace Theatre Bldg., ae. B. Y. Wil- 
liams and A. P. Cornell, Editors. (Q-35c, $1 a yr.) Wants in- 
teresting and excellent poems. No taboos aan that “poetry 
being an art, technique is inseparable from quality.’’ Cc. -3 
weeks 

Trails, Esperance, N Y. Fred Lape, Editor. (Q-25c, $1 a yr.) 
Good lyrics of approximately sonnet length. No contests or 
prizes. R-as soon as possible within or soon after a two weeks’ 
interval. 

Stepladder, The, 4917 Blackstone, Chicago 15. Organ of the 
Order of Book fellows. George Seymour Steele, Editor. Needs 
and plans ‘‘have not changed in many years. . The only thing 
about our magazine that would interest the pz -edatory public is 
the fact that we pay $5 for articles for our Last Page. We 
also occasionally juse poetry on this page—good stuff, not dog- 
gerel and drivel.’ 

Voices, 129 E. 74th St., New York 21. Harold Vinal, Edi- 
tor, An smeabaebven periodical not likely to accept amateurs 
wor 
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Westward, 990 E. 14th St., San Leandro, Calif. H. Hoffman, 
Editor. _“‘For really humorous verse, inoffensive and with a 
punch, $5 is paid on acceptance.’’ Book prizes each issue. ‘‘Sub- 
a are for life exclusively, at $10, and all R-within 
week. 

Wildfire, 1943 Second Ave., Dallas 10, Texas. Paul Heard, 
Editor. (M-25, $2 a yr.) Three book prizes each issue. Pays $i 
for the cover quatrain each month. Sponsors a brochure contest 
open to subscribers only. No more ken three poems from any 
subscriber-contestant, and those not over 3 stanzas. 

Winged Word, The, 10 Mason St., Brunswick, Me. Sheldon 
Christian, Editor. (Q-$1 a yr.) R-within 2 wks. usually, 2 Cc. 
Book prizes each issue. Features one long poem in each num- 
ber. Pays $2 for occasional articles about poets and poetry. 

Wings, Box 332, Mill Valley, Calif. Stanton Coblentz, Edi- 
tor. Wants really good lyrics, no free verse. Cc. R-about 3 
wks. Uses poems to 60 lines but prefers more of the short 
ones. No experimental or unintelligible oddities wanted. 


LITERARY MAGAZINES SPONSORED BY UNIVERSITIES 
BUT OPEN TO OUTSIDERS 


Accept, University Station, Urbana, III. ea Edi- 


tor. ominal payment for material accepted. c. R-within 
3 weeks 
K Magazine, The, Manhattan, Kansas. Kansas Maga- 


ansas 
zine Publishing Assn. Robert Conover, Editor. Uses poetry. by 
past or present Kansans, or about Kansas. Free verse seldom 
used. Cc. Price by mail, 60c, from bookstores, 50c. 

Prairie S-hoorer, Andrews Hall, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
C. Wimberly, Editor. Poems to lines; about eight poems an 
issue. 2 Cc. R-within 1 mo. Taboos: old themes, cliches,unin- 
telligibility. 

Modern V: combined with New Mexico Quarterly Review, 
takes the latter's name and address: Univ. of New Mexico, Al- 
buquerque. Alan Swallow, Poetry Editor. Uses about 20 poems 
an issue. High quality. No regional bias. 

Rocky Mountain Review, Box 2225, Salt Lake City 13, Utah. 
George Snell and Yar B. West, Jr., Editors. No payment. 

Tanager, The, Grinnell College, Iowa. (Q-25, $1 a yr.) 2 Cc. 
R-within 2 mo. Does not act on Mss. during the summer. 

University Review, The, 51st and Rockhill Rd., Kansas City, 
Mo. Clarence R. Decker, Editor. Uses eight to ten pages of 
poetry an issue. R-within 1 mo. usually. 

Versecraft, Emory University 1, Ga. Lawrence W._ Neff, Edi- 
tor. (5 issues at $1 a yr.) Cc. R-within 60 days, Short lyrics 
preferred. Cash and book prizes. Welcomes previous contribu- 
tors. 


Lowry 


Virginia Quarterly Review, The, 1 West Range, University, 
Va. Pays good rates but uses very little poetry. R-about 2 wks. 


French-American quarterly, is not a University 
publication, but will he edited by Yvan Goll at 136 Columbia 
Heights, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. (75c, $2.50 a yr.) Query as to its 
exact requirements as to language. It will, presumably, use 
much, at least, in French, being one of the ‘“‘Editions de la 
Maison Francaise.”’ 610 Fifth Ave., 


NEWSPAPER CORNERS AND COLUMNS USING VERSE 


Charleston News and Courier, Charleston, S. C. Uses about 
12 inches of verse once a_ wk. Will send clippings if selt-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope is enclosed. 

Chicago Tribune, Chicago. “Line o’ Type’’ column, Charles 
Collins, editor, uses 2 poems a day. No payment. Seldom sends 
clippings. “‘In the Wake of the News’ column uses a few 
more. Requirements in each case: the taste of the editor. 

Christian Science Monitor, The, 1 Norway St., Boston 15, 
Mass. Uses poems in several departments. Pays good rates. 
Contributors need to familiarize themselves with the paper be-- 
fore sending material to it. 

Denver Post, Denver, Colorado. $1 prizes awarded twice 
weekly for short poems on the Woman's Page. Check sent a 
few days after pub. Woman's Page Editor, Catherine Dines 
Prosser. 

Detroit News, “‘Random Shots’’ column, Elmer C, Adams, 
Editor, uses 2 poems a day, 6 on Sunday. Prefers humorous 
ones. Limit 30 lines. Will send out of town contribs their 
clippings if stamped, self-addressed envelopes were sent. R- 
within 1 wk. Poems not returned will be used later. 

Hartford Times, Hartford, Conn. ‘““The Poets’ Corner’’ ap- 
pears weekly on the ed. page and is edited by Martha L. Spen- 
cer. Clipping sent. 

Indianapolis News, Indianapolis 6, Ind. “‘Hoosier, Homespun” 
column is conducted by Tom Elrod. No payment. Clipping sent 
out-of-town contribs. if the usual envelope is enclosed. 16 lines 
or less. Sometimes slow in using material. No payment. 

Indianapolis S‘ar, Indianapolis 4, Ind. Preference given short 
poems. R-within 2 wks. Seasonal s should sent in 2 
wks. ahead of time to be used. ipping sent if the properly 
stamped and self-addressed envelope has been enclosed. No 
payment. 

Kansas City Star, The, Kansas City, Mo. Poetry corner on 
ed. page uses a poem a day, lyric, serious, or sentimental. Fa- 
vors local contribs. Is not “‘in the market’’ for contributions, 
though all voluntary contributions are given consideration and 
returned if not suitable. ‘‘Missouri Notes’? column uses a lim- 
ited amount of regional and seasonal verse, makes no fixed 
payment for it, and wants work of Missourians only. ‘‘Star- 
beams”’ column uses some humorous verse, makes no regular 
payment for it, but is more likely to print it if it ties in 
with current news events. The Woman’s Page uses some first- 
class poems, pays moderate rates, and taboos the usual ‘‘pots 
and pans” verses. 

New Haven Journal-Courier, New Haven, Conn. Dwight 
Eckerman, Editor. Uses a daily ed. page poem, mostly by 


local writers. No pay. No clippings sent. 
New York Journal-American, 210 South St., N. Y., N. Y. 
Poetry Editor, Mabel Mitchell. Pays 25c a line, but uses 


less verse now than it hopes to do after the war. 

New York Herald Tribune, 230 W. 4ist St., New, York 18. 
Pays up to $10 for daily ed. page poem. Short, topical, light, 
or serious—all considered. R-within a wk. “This Week’ 
also uses an occasional poem. Also its Sunday column, “A 
Week of Verse” uses reprinted current poetry. Poets may, 


The Author > lournalist 


if they care to, submit their currently published verse for 
possible reprinting. 

New York Sun, 280 Broadway, New York 15. Pays $4 for 
daily ed. page poem. Woman’s Page uses some at $2.70. Short, 
decorous, avoiding nature, if possible, R-with reasonable 
promptness. 

New York Times, Times Square, New York. Prefers poems 
short, light, and connected with the news, for its Sunday 
department. Daniel Schwartz reports that rates vary greatly 
For the regular ed. page poem, the Times uses serious, sea- 
sonal, or topical poems, paying usually $7.50 each. 

Oregonian, The, Portland 5, Ore. A Sunday column of 
verse. Nc defeatism, no reprints, no long poems. Mails $1 
payment on the tenth of the_month_ following pub. Seasonal 
material must reach editor, Ethel Romig Fuller, three mo. 
in advance. 

Tacoma News Tribune, Tacoma 1, Wash. ‘“‘Washington Verse”’ 
column buys 3 poems a week from Washington residents only. 
No war poetry, no jingles. Clippings sent. R-within 2 mo. or 
less. Requires good technique. 

Tidings, The, uses one poem a wk. This weekly newspaper 
offers a limited market whose requirements are much like those 
of Spirit. Likes good, academic verse, which should be sent 
directly to its poetry editor, James L. Duff, at 627 Winston 
Ave., San Marino 9, Calif. 

Washington Evering Star, Washington 4, 1). C. 
page poem. Pays $5 and sends clipping. 

Washington Post, ‘‘Post Poems” edited by Kenton Kilmer, 
Washington 4, D. C., uses a a day. R-in a month, at 
most. Pays 25c a line, 25 lines maximum length. Taboos 
(breakable) are humor, dialect, and didactic poems. 

West Los Angeles Independent and the Santa Monican use 
the column, ‘‘Bright Mosaic,’’ Georgia C. Nichols, Editor, Box 
247, Venice, Calif. Short lines, short poems. R-in 2 mo. No 
taboos. 

(Note about the above list of Newspaper markets: Many 
newspapers do use and some of them make some payment, at 
least, for poetry or light verse, and yet do not wish to be 
deluged with manuscripts when few have time or space enough 
to do more than handle local writers’ work, in the main. | There 
are, therefore, numerous opportunities in this field which the 
writer must find for himself by personal inquiry.) 


Uses daily ed- 


DISCONTINUED MARKETS, OVERSTOCKED, OR TO BE 
QUERIED BEFORE MATERIAL IS SUBMITTED: 


Aerend, Fort Hays, Kansas State College. No longer in mar- 
ket for any off-campus work. 

Charlotte Observer, The, Charlotte, N. C. No longer in mar- 
ket because of space shortages. 

Sonneteer, The, West 104th St., New York. Closing at least 
for 6 mo. Subscribers get in touch with editors re refunds. 

Tribune-Telegram, The, Salt Lake City. Not using verse now. 

San Francisco Examiner “‘uses little verse and we have more 
poets locally than we can take care of, and so outsiders should 
not be encouraged to send poems to us.”’ 

Washington Times-Herald, Washington, D. C. Due to news- 
print shortages is no longer able to publisn any poetry. 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


Dramatists’ Alliance of Stanford University, Box 200-Z, Stan- 
ford University, Calif. Offers tenth annual competition. The 
Stevens Award is $100 for the best play, either prose or verse. 
Brief plays of one act or in short, unified scenes may com- 
pete for the Alden Award of $50; Etheredge Award of $100 is 
for the best full-length comedy sent in. Writers should send 
for registration forms and — as soon as possible. 


Contests close March 25, 1945. 

Huckl r Mowwain W. and Artists’ Colony, Hen- 
dersonville, N. C., Las an annual poem, lyric or sonnet, con- 
test each year. Inasmuch as the deadline for this year is 
January 1, it is suggested that those interested send now for 
information in advance regarding the next contest. 

League to Support Poetry, The, 327 W. 18th St., New York 
11, announces a March 31, 1945, deadline for its contest. This 
is, actually, not so much a typical contest as the period dur- 
ing which these Mss. will be considered for publication. $1 must 
accompany each Mss and a large envel adequately stamped 
for the return. Mss. should be addressed to the Book Contest 
Editor, Marcia N. Holden, 9 E. 53rd St., New York 22. 


_ Michigan’s Hopwood Awards include $2000 prize awards each 
in essay, poetry, fiction, and drama. Open only to students of 
the University of Michigan. There are also minor awards in 
each field of $250 and freshman awards of $50, $30, and $20. 
information address Ro - Cowden, Director, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich: a 

Poetry Society of America, Harold Vinal, Sec’y, 129 E. 74th 
St., New York 21. Monthly awards of $10 and $5. Annual 
awards of $150. Open only to members of the society. Three 
copies of each poem must reach the secretary by the first of 
the month for whese contest they are intended, not including 
January or June-Oct. Poems must submittd anonymously, 
with the name of the poems on the outside of an enclosed en- 
velope and the author’s name inside. 

The Poetry Society of Colorado announces that its fifth an- 
nual contest will be for unpublfshed poems on the American 
Scene, stressing the furtherance of American ideals of demo- 
cracy. Poems, — form, not over 50 lines. Only one poem by 
any contestant. Place title and first line of poem, and the name 
of the group of the contest in which the poem is being entered, 
on the outside of a sealed envelope that contains the author’s 
name. Mail this envelope with the poem being entered. Address 
chairman of the group for that contest. Prizes will be $10 for 
the winner of first place in the English group of ms, and 
$10 to the winner of the first place in the Spanis group of 
poems. Entries must be postmarked not later than midnight, 

arch 1, 1945. The two groups are headed by these chairmen 
for the contest: Ida K. Tilton, 650 Downing St., Denver 3, for 
the American Scene contest; Gladys Vondy Robertson, 1252 
Corona St., Denver 3, for the Latin-American Countries group 
(i. e. the Spanish-writing poets). 


January, 1945 


Pittsburgh Drama League, 5321 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 
Ferdinand Fillion, president, has just closed one of its annual 
play competitions. Since this has been an annual feature for 
some time, it might be profitable for writers with plays in 
poetry to query regarding the next season’s contest. e play 
must be full length and may be in either prose or verse. $5UU 
award, 

San Francisco Browning 126 Post St., San Francisco. 
Contest open only to residents of the Bay Counties (Alameda, 
Contra Costa, Marin, Napa, San Francisco, San Mateo, Santa 
Clara, Solano, and Sonoma). All entries must be in by Feb. 1, 
1945, and must be sent under a pen name. Attached to Ms. 
should be a sealed envelope containing pen name, title of the 
entry, and author’s real name and address. l’oems should be 
typewritten on one side only, double spaced, and submitted in 
triplicate for the convenience of the judges. 


Villager Literary Contest, Helen E. Brinton Ellison, Contest 
Editor, The Villager, Bronxville Women’s Club, Bronxville 8, 
N. Y. This year’s contest just ends, but these contests have 
been held annually for the past fifteen years, missing only two 
years. The editor says that this year’s rules which follow. will 
be effective for 1945, also, however: Only original, unpublished 
poems are acceptable. The Villager reserves the right to pub- 
lish any Ms. received. Writer’s name must be enclosed in a 
sealed envelope accompanying the entry. Name should not be 


THE LIFE STORY MARKET 


Since we have had to turn back many stories con- 
cerned with the war, regardless of the stories’ merits, 
perhaps we should detail our current needs, and report 
on the programs we have for the coming year. 

We're still in the market for varied fiction lengths: 
short-short stories, short stories up to 5000 or 6000, 
novelettes between 9000 and 13,000, novels of 23,500 
words. 

We are in desperate need of (1) young love stories, 
(2) fiction with post-war background. We can buy 
fiction falling into these two general classifica- 
tions regularly, and for some time to come. 

Our market for rehabilitation stories is awfully 
limited, because we have had so many told from the 
disabled serviceman’s point of view, detailing his 
initial shock on resuming civilian life. However, 
we can still look at marriage problem stories—espe- 
cially from the wife’s point of view—which stem 
from wartime separations. The emotional readjust- 
ments in the family divorce problems, problems en- 
countered in moving back into old jobs and home 
communities. 

So far there isn’t enough word on conditions 
abroad, and the possibilities for wives to get abroad, 
to make any specific suggestions on stories with for- 
eign locale. But we have no taboos on foreign 
locale a,nd are anxious to line up stories of this char- 
acter as they are available. 

Though Life Story cannot be considered a career 
woman's magazine, we are always on the lookout for 
career-adventure stories. About girls in careers with 
an element of personal danger, or high romance. 
About girls in the career fields which offer oppor- 
tunities for constructive treatment of the battle-be- 
tween-the-sexes. I might add, here, that we keep our 
schedule open to a fair number of Broadway or 
Hollywood stories, featuring either characters who 
are stars, or- girls behind-the-scenes. 

We've had a few interesting stories on the emo- 
tional upheavals faced by women who have deserted 
one role for another. The flapper turned mother, the 
actress retired to pokey small town life, etc. These 
are good “life stories” for us, and we have by no 
means exhausted the possibilities. We have not 
touched the servicewomen’s return to civilian life, the 
settling down of the bobby socks girls, and many 
other, more timeless situations of this kind. 

Recent issues of Life Story have not demonstrated 
our interest in period stories. We are anxious to use 
the adventures of women who settled in pioneer terri- 
tories, who pioneered in new jobs. If you have any 


specialists in the historical novel, we'd like very much 
to know what short stories we could plot on the basis 
of their knowledge. 
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on th Mss, submitted (any number of entries may be made by 
a contestant). There are various prizes in the prose classifica- 
tions, but the poetry award is $20. 

Poetry Society of Georgia, Mrs. P. N. Strong, Vernon View, 
Savannah, Ga., chairman, has various annual contests, some 
general, some open to outsiders, As the announcement for 1925 
has not yet been made, those interested might query. 

Younger Poets Series, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Address Editor, Yale of Younger Foets. Open to Ameri- 


cans under 30 who have never had a book of poems published. 
48 to 64 page book. Competition closes March first of each year. 
Author receives $100 prize and usual royalty rates. Yale Uni 


versity Press publishes the book. 
OVERSTOCKED AND DISCONTINUED MARKETS 


Americzn Poet, The, Brooklyn, N. Y. disc. 

Bit o’ Verse column, Mokelumne Hill, Calif. overst. 

Dream Shop, 3 Belvidere, Columbus 4, Ohio. Will be 
under new eaeculin, No announcement yet of new plans. 

Fantasy, Pittsburgh, Pa., disc. 

Westminster Magazine, Ogelthorpe Univ., Ga., disc. 

View, New York, N. Y. disc. 

Sonneteer, The, New York, susp. for at least 6 mo. 


By GERALDINE E. RHOADS, Editor 


As for non-fiction. Two new projects affect our 
needs. 

1. We plan a fuller schedule of service features 
in 1945. This program, handled by Mrs. Catherine 
Roberts, will give us more coverage on fashions, 
beauty, child care, cooking, and home decoration. © 
We do not wish to use the usual “‘service department” 
set-up on these. Rather we want personalized ac- 
counts of people’s experiences and enthusiasms in 
these fields, and we shall use free-lance writers on 
all except the photo-stories (which will be heaviest in 
the fashion and decorating schedules). 

2. We're expanding our job-and-career program. 
Writers seem to be most interested in the possibilities 
for the full length stories, dealing with women of 
some prestige, with colorful personal backgrounds. 
We have already used a few of these, with the label 
“This Is My Success,’’ and can show them to any 
writers who want to tackle similar jobs. We also use 
short written pieces of personal career advice and 
experience that run up to 1500 words. And—this is 
our newest and consequently largest market at the 
moment—we’'re buying caption material (200 words) 
for picture treatment of outstanding women’s suc- 
cesses, and of women who have created wholly new 
kinds of careers for themselves. 


Aside from these two departures in non-fiction 
policy, our recent issues may be taken as guides to 
the kind of fact material we use. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN!! If you have 
ordinary writing ability, it is easily possible to earn the 
low cost of six months’ instruction before it is finished. 
W. N. Savage, Sang Run, Md. (graduate of the course) 
averages over $50 monthly sales. My specialized course 
of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE MAGA- 
ZINES plainly teaches how to write for this wide-open 
market. Write for terms—mention Author & Journalist. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 


23 Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where to sell. 

Our courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, 
Article Writing, Versification, and others, offer con- 
structive criticism; frank, honest, practical advice; real 
teaching. 

For full particulars and a sample copy of the 
WRITER’S MONTHLY, write today to: 

The Home Correspondence School 


Dept. 70 Springfield 3, Mass. 
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The Author Journalist 


THE STUDENT WRITER 


By WILLARD E. HAWKINS 


LXX—THIRTEEN FORMULAS 
FOR CRIME FICTION 


CLOSING this phase of our discussion, two more 
varieties of crime fiction may be instanced. These 
could be regarded as sub-varieties of some already 
analyzed, but they are marked by certain distinctive 
features. 

First, there is the manhunt directed against a per- 
son who is actually innocent—or guilty at most of a 
trifling offense, entirely disproportionate to the pun- 
ishment which will be meted out for it. From the 
detective angle, this manhunt may be as relentless 
and involve as much keen detective analysis as it 
would if the vilest criminal were its object. From 
the angle of the hunted person, the danger of detec- 
tion and the need to employ every device to throw 
pursuers off the trail are as imperative as if he (or 
she) were the guiltiest of the guilty. 

“Les Miserables” by Victor Hugo furnishes an 
obvious example. Javert’s implacable pursuit of Jean 
Valjean is such that it would probably win our ad- 
miration if the object were a real criminal. Val- 
jean’s offense against society consists of stealing a 
loaf of bread for his sister’s starving children. For 
this he is condemned to the galleys for five years, 
a punishment lengthened to nineteen years by his 
attempts to escape. Since we know that Valjean is 
anything but a criminal at heart, and that he has 
already more than paid his debt to society, we look 
on Javert as the villain of the story and on Valjean 
as the hero. 

A familiar variation of this story involves a pro- 
tagonist who flees from the scene of a crime believ- 
ing himself guilty, and who lives the life of a hunted 
creature perhaps for years, before finally discover- 
ing that it was all a mistake. The man he thought 
he had killed did not die after all; or possibly the 
real culprit proved to be some one else. 

Then there is the story told from the criminal’s 
point of view, without attempt to mitigate his crime 
or arouse sympathy for him. In a sense, this is a 
detective story in reverse. It is the Raffles type of 
yarn, lacking the sympathetic Robin Hood angle. 

A majority of “perfect crime’ stories are handled 
in this manner. The reader follows a cold-blooded 
criminal as he plans and executes his robbery, murder, 
or other crime, and is closely informed of his steps 
and his reasoning as he covers up his tracks so well 
as apparently to defy detection. When a simple lit- 
tle detail, overlooked by the criminal, brings him to 
justice, the reader’s reaction is one of satisfaction. 
Such a yarn is enjoyed, not because of our liking for 
the characters or desire to see them triumph, but 
purely as an intellectual exercise. Our predominant 
emotion is curiosity as to the outcome. 

In this respect it resembles the purely deductive 
detective story. As a matter of fact, it is such a 
story told in reverse—from the criminal’s viewpoint 
instead of the detective’s. An emotional reaction 
may, however, be present. Just as we read with 


avidity a story involving a sympathetic, lovable char- 
acter, feeling genuine grief at his reverses, exulting at 
his success, we may also follow with fascinated zest 


the fortunes of a depraved and utterly revolting char- 
acter. In this case we will be dismayed by his suc- 
cesses—exultant at his defeats. 

A classic example may be cited in “Macbeth.” 
When the ambition-harried thane murders good King 
Duncan in cold blood and carries out his other un- 
scrupulous crimes in order to gain the throne of 
Scotland, the reader or auditor is fascinated, yet 
horrified; and there is no regret, but only a sense 
of satisfaction, when Macbeth and his equally wicked 
wife receive their just retribution. 

Dealing as this example does with the intrigues 
of royalty, it may seem far removed from the mod- 
ern crime or gangster story; nevertheless, the pat- 
tern of the latter may be practically the same. 

A summary of the various formulas in this field 
may be grouped under two main headings. One 
type may be regarded as the Detective Story, the 
other as the Crime Story. Despite some overlap- 
ping of characteristics, the two types are relatively 
distinct. Within these two divisions there are per- 
haps a baker's dozen of formulas. For convenience, 
they may be designated as follows: 


DETECTIVE STORIES 


1. Straight Deduction 

2. Deduction with Menace 

3. Deduction with Suspect Hero 
4. The Dumb Cop Formula 


CRIME STORIES 


5. Law-enforcement Conflict. 

6. Crime Adventure 

7. Clever Traps 

8. The Manhunt Story 

9. Pursuit of Innocent Victim 

10. Crime-Action from Criminal Viewpoint 
11. Conflict between Criminals 

12. The Robin Hood Crime Story 

13. The Perfect Crime Story 


Not all of these are currently popular. Some are 
favorites with pulp or all-fiction magazines; some 
will be found more frequently in the “slicks” or in 
book form. 

Since the widest market for crime and detective 
fiction is found in the pulp magazines, the next 
phase of our analysis will be devoted to studying a 
cross-section of stories found in the pulp detective 
and crime periodicals in light of the above classifi- 
cation and at the same time in elaborating upon the 
formulas themselves. 


PRACTICE SUGGESTIONS 


1. Try to recall or to find examples of the crime 
fiction types mentioned in this installment: Stories 
of manhunts directed against innocent persons, stories 
of crime told from the criminal viewpoint, and per- 
fect crime stories. 

2. Instance several yarns which fall under each 
of the two main divisions, Detective Stories and 
Crime Stories. 

3. Try to find one or more examples of each 
of the thirteen types of story listed in the table of 
formulas. 


1945 


January, 


Pageant, Hillman’s new pocket-size monthly, pub- 
lished at 1476 Broadway, New York 18, is offering 
each month $300 for ‘Best Opinions” on four con- 
troversial articles published. For the best letter of 
150 words or less on any one of the four subjects, 
Pageant will pay $50; for the second best, $25. Janu- 
ary subjects are “Are Women People?” by Clare Booth 
Luce; “Germans Plot To Strike Again,” by Louis 
Nizer; “Nothing Wrong With Bobby-Soxers,’”’ by 
Edith Stern, and ‘Marital Muddles On V-Day,” by 
Grace Turner. Entries should be mailed not later 
than January 10th to Opinion Forum, care of the 
magazine. Pageant is also offering $25 for any trick 
published in its ‘Pageant Playground.” The trick, 
to be acceptable, must be one that can be performed 
with little or no practice, and the materials for it must 
be available in the average household. It also con- 
ducts a “Let’s Talk About Our Children’ depart- 
ment containing clever or unusual stories about chil- 
dren, for which $5 a story is paid. Such stories 
should be addressed to Children’s Stories Editor. Five 
dollars is paid also for each unusual fact printed on 
the “Information Grab-Bag” page. Many fillers of 
various kinds are used, and each issue contains, in 
addition to numerous original features and_ short 
fiction, photo pageants and the condensation of a 
best-seller. 

Master Detective, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
is seeking a new kind of detective story—a fiction 
story that reads like an actual police case, that has a 
realistic feel of having really happened but which 
also has the requirements of a good detective story— 
mystery, suspense, interesting characters, dramatic con- 
flict, good detective work. Such an invented ‘‘fact” 
story—or fact-fiction story—can use any of the many 
varied and more glamorous backgrounds used by fic- 
tion writers, such as the theatre, a circus lot, a news- 
paper or advertising agency office, a Park Avenue 
penthouse; it can characterize the dramatis personae 
as cannot be done when actual characters are being 
used; it can have real mystery because there can be 
enough real suspects who are not cleared until the 
last moment so that the reader is kept in doubt as 
too the outcome; it can have suspense because it can 
have dramatic conflict among the characters; it can 
have pace and movement instead of being told in the 
half reportorial manner of the straight fact story; 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Write for my latest price list before ordering. 500 
line name, address stickers, 125 


3 or 
125 printed or 4 lines, 
oth, $1.50. Add 5c to uae Writers 


py 
Books sold, rented. 


LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202AJ, Hernando, Miss. 
Writers’ Supplies Since 1935 
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and it can be the first-person story of a private de- 
tective, a counter-espionage agent, or other person 
who ordinarily cannot talk for publication. To be 
“true as fact,” such a story must make the police and 
detectives the heroes, not simpletons acting as comic 
relief for the very unreal amateur detective who solves 
the case. Amateur detectives, for that matter, should 
be used sparingly. Real place names should be used 
so far as possible, but, of course, non-existent num- 
bers must be given. High police officials should be 
mentioned by rank only, or be given fictitious names, 
and have the year in which the story is laid omitted. 
The market for this type of story is wide-open, and 
stories are needed immediately. Such stories should 
be marked for the attention of Clayton Rawson, as- 
sociate editor. Master Detective also needs a num- 
ber of straight detective fiction stories of the usual 
variety, 5000 to 7000 words in length, preferably 
by authors who have a name in the book field. Pay- 
ment is $150 to $300. 


Southern Literary Messenger, Richmond, Va., has re- 
cently been purchased by Richard Eaton, publisher and 
radio commentator on international affairs, and will 
be published at 2900 Tilden St. N. W., Washington 
8, D. C. In an endeavor to restore to strong useful- 
ness this magazine, once edited by Edgar Allen Poe, 
Mr. Eaton is soliciting the help of Southern writers 
to “build a magazine for themselves,’ ‘‘Material,”’ 
a bulletin says, ‘should be neither highfalutin nor 
written down. Short stories and articles of current 
concern will be welcomed. But all should be about 
the South, its people, its earth, its problems, its good 
strong salt, its ways. And, also, if a Southerner 
wants to write a treatise about Buddah or a couplet to 
a New England sunrise he once witnessed, that’s all 
right, too. It simply should be Southern, one way 
or the other.” No payment can be made at present, 
but if the Messenger can be re-established, then manu- 
scripts will be bought on a business basis. 

The Western Horseman, P. O. Box 931, Reno, 
Nevada, published bi-monthly, is interested in articles 
of from 1000 to 2000 words on the history of west- 
ern horses, their training and breeding. Rates are 14 
cent a word, $3 a picture, on acceptance. Graham M. 
Dean is publisher. 


GHOST WRITER 


Selling author with years of experience in ghosting novels, 
autobiographies, travelogues, articles and radio script. Now 
Motion Picture Studio yepronentatiee for Nicholas Literary 
Agency to submit unpublished novel-length material. Please 
write for full information Xs applying and enclose post- 
age for wn 5012 Van Ness Ave., Angeles 37, 
Calif. Tel. Ax. 19386. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


for placement under the Unified Sales Plan 


Complete coverage of all sales possibilities. International placement of your books, 
stories, articles, plays, photoplays and radio dramas. Circular A-15 Free. 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 


507 Fifth Ave., New York 17 


Established 1923 
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NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need 
editorial revision of their scripts. 
Twenty years’ editorial expe- 
rience qualifies me to give expert 
assistance with short stories and 
novels. I am _ helping other 
writers make sales—I can help 
YOU make sales! 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 
on one short story if you mention 
The Author & Journalist. 


Special Courses in Writing Short 
Stories—Writing for the Juvenile 
Magazines—and Writing Articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
Wollaston 70, Mass. 


23 Green Street 


MILLIONS , A PLOTS! No two alike! The Plot Genie 
series! Used internationally by professional writers. 

ALL STORY TYPES! ere’s a Plot Genie for Roman- 
tic Melodr: 


Tale, Western Story, and Science-Fiction. 
successful writers have stifi to th 
given them by the Plot Genie. 
and prices. 


For Article Writers 
ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY. Complete text for 
our former $25.00 Course in Article With 
ments to be sent in for er t has 
Write. supplies 
Write for orma 


non-fiction writers on the road to su 
sands of sources for article id ideas. 
Big Dime’s Worth! 

Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures 
by Wycliffe A. Hill—for a dime each—all twelve for $1. 4 

Radio or Stage Play Plot, Article Writin 
How To Syndicate at You Write. How 
Your Own Story, How To Protect Your Story Idea, How 
To Write a Book In Six Days, Plot Ideas From The 
Subconscious Mind, Story Writing Self a How_To 
Write a Life Story, How To Choose uccess Pen 
to Market Your Story, Story 


Write for information 


ptive literature on the Plot Genie gee ont on 
“Article” Made Easy’”’ sent free upon 
GENIE PLOT CARDS—Ifc. Supply le plot 
synopses. Demonstrates Plot Genie System. 
dime or stamps. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 98, 8749 Sunset Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 
(Please state if you own Plot Genie) 


LITERARY AGENTS 
FOR 25 YEARS 


We sell books, short stories, articles, verse, plays. 
scenarios, radio scripts. Editing, revision, criti- 
cism. ghost writing. Beginners welcomed. —- 
cialists in hard-to-sell manuscripts. Write for 
complete information regarding our resultful 


service. ANITA DIAMANT 
WRITERS WORKSHOP, Inc. 
280 Madison Ave. at 40th St. New York Oity 


New 
WRITERS 
NEEDED 


to re-write Ideas in newspapers, magazines 
books. Splendid opportunity to “break into” tencle 


writing field. May bring you R 7 


$5.00 per hour today 
DETAILS 


rience unnecessary. 
FREE details. will 
NO OBLIGATION. 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
210—J8 S. 7th St. 


St. Louis 2, Mo. 


The Author &> lournalist 


Experiment, 79 Q St., Salt Lake City 3, Utah, of- 
fers a prize of $25 for the best unpublished poem ‘sub- 
mitted by February 1, 1945. Poems up to 100 lines 
on any subject may be entered. Name and title of 
poem should be placed in an enclosed sealed envelope 
—not on manuscript. For return of manuscript, a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope should be enclosed. 
Experiment reserves the privilege of publishing any 
poem submitted in the contest. The winning poem 
will be published in the issue of April, 1945. Send 
entries to Experiment, 79 Q St., Salt Lake City 3, 
Utah. 

Leading Love, (Trojan Publications) 125 E. 46th 
St., New York 17, Madge Bindamin, editor, is a new 
love quarterly in the market for stories of all lengths 
up to 15,000 words. Stories will contain more emo- 
tion than most pulp love stories, but must be well 
written, in third person. Rates will depend on the 
quality of stories received. 


The Westminster Press, Witherspoon Bldg., Phil- 
adelphia 7, has as its editor and associate editor two 
authors of juvenile fiction—Barbara J. Snedeker and 
William Heyliger, author of approximately 30 books 
for boys. An increasing number of novels for adult 
and teen-age readers will be published. Juveniles 
will include books for younger children. 


Bedding Manufacturer, 666 Lake Shore Dr., Chi- 
cago 11—formerly Vermont Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C.—pays 114 cents a word on acceptance 
for illustrated articles on the manufacturing and 
marketing problems of manufacturers of mattresses, 
springs, sofa beds, metal beds, cots, etc. Cartoons 
of the trade are also used. Robert B. Logan is 
editor. 


Frank E. Belden, of Belden & Hickox, 1900 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland 15, writes: ‘‘One of our industrial 
clients plans to bring out, after the war, a magazine 
going to customers and prospective customers. Among 
other editorial features, the magazine would include 
photographs and stories describing installations of 
the company’s products in various sections of the 
country. The easiest way for them to get this ma- 
terial would be to get in touch with free-lance writers 
in various sections.” Interested writers should con- 
tact Mr. Belden, stating qualifications. 


Although the Atlanta Journal has enlarged its Sun- 
day Magazine, it will continue to use mostly local 
and Southern material, largely written by staff mem- 
bers, according to Angus Perkerson of the staff. 


Humor Digest, 342 Madison Ave.. New York 17, a 
new national class digest magazine having a national 
distribution, scheduled to appear on newsstands about 
February 1st, is offering 10 cents a word, or a mini- 
mum of $300, on acceptance, for articles between 1500 
and 3000 words by name humorists. ‘‘All subject 
matter, fiction or non ‘fiction, will be considered.” 
writes Alexander Segal. ‘We are, however, especial- 
ly interested in humorous features covering topical 
subject matter such as theatre, sports, the war, Broad- 
way, Hollywood. the radio, that would generally 
come under the heading of the American scene. 


MIND ASLEEP? 


My copyrighted MIND-STIMULATOR awakens new 
powers ifr your mind to THINK-UP new, money-making 
ideas in aw field . - . Writing, business, etc.; helps 
you fo FIND YOURSELF .. . the REAL YOU, your 
right vocation, your Ritch, Creative Ability, hidden Op- 
portunities and Earting-Power. Has helped hundreds 
to ADVANCE financially 6 YEARS IN 6 MONTHS. 7th 
year. Folder PSYCHOLOGY THAT WORKS free. Dr. 
Tibolt, 27 5, 185 Godfrey, Philadelphia 20. 


| 
Thousands of 


January, 1945 
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WRITE FOR CASH 


Write only stories that will sell by using a “Sher- 
wood Brief.” 

A Brief is 1,000 or more words of concentrated 
narrative containing a true plot, exciting descriptions, 
realistic conversation, correct lingo’’and trade terms, 
and sparkling incidents with plenty of action. 

Don’t write blindly! Be guided by the pattern to 
Success. Use a Sherwood Brief. 

WRITE FOR FREE PARTICULARS! 


“4 Masterpiece from a Sherwood Brief.” 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 
2701% Willow Place South Gate, Calif. 


INDISPENSABLE TO YOUR 
SUCCESS 


A complete writers’ service for the tyro 
and professional at a substantial saving. 


Collaboration Criticisms 
Typing Ghost Writing 
Research Library 
Poetry Service Plot Service~ 


Sales service—no reading fee 
For complete information, write 
SOUTHEWESTERN WRITERS’ GUILD 
3520 White Oak Drive Houston 7, Texas 


YOU CAN WIN! 


Shepherd Students are America’s Biggest 
Winners in Prize Contests! You, too, can cash 
in on Contests! Write NOW for a FREE copy 
of the newest “SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL 
CONTEST BULLETIN,”’ filled with Contest Of- 
fers, Winning Tips and Winning Entries. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Short stories, books, articles, essays, verse, criti- 
cized, revised, typed, marketed. Juvenile work 
skillfully handled. 
Write for catalogue. 
Dept. J. 


Agnes M. Reeve Franklin, Ohio 


In substance, I’d like to say “FOR THE BE- 
GINNING WRITER who means business: short 
story criticisms $3.00 up to 5000 words, free 
follow up of revised material. Regina, Postoffice 
Box 834, San Francisco 1.” 


A GREAT LITTLE WRITER'S BOOK! 


“Writing fcr a Living” by Richard Tooker, just 
published. A smashing, iconoclastic masterpiece in 
its field. . You will go on with renewed courage 
and certainty, or quit resignedly after reading this 
amazing, lid-lifting story of a writer’s life. Order 
now, $1.25 per copy, postpaid, or have it mailed 


C.O.D., plus small postage charge. 


SUNLAND PUBLISHERS 
Box 148, Central Sta. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


GHOSTWRITER 


Sixteen years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. I do not tell what to do, I do 
it for you. Reference: Woman’s WHO’S WHO. 
Correspondence requiresreturn postage. Natalie 
Newell, Coconut Grove, Miami 33, Florida. 
Author of HOW TO PLOT AND WHY: post- 
paid, $1.00. 


FRANCIS ARTHUR JONES 
1050 Amsterdan Avenue, New York 25, N. Y. 
LITERARY AGENT 
25 Years Experience 
Short Stories a Specialty 
Reading fee 
Short Stories of 4,000 words and under, One Dollar 
with return postage. 


NEW WRITERS 


Author of many stories and articles will help you 
produce salable manuscripts. Write for details. ‘‘HOW 
TO WRITE A STORY,” a very helpful booklet, $1.00. 


ROBERT C. BLACKMON 


Box 728 Florence, South Carolina 


Quick, Accurate Manuscript 
Typing 
40c per 1000 Words 
Goldie E. Wainner 
6265 West 52nd, Arvada, Colo. 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


x & ® 
IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 


& 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


3500 stories . . . . Serials . . . series. 
Now, I'm teaching it. 


Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 
Sanford, 


“LET'S WRITE ABOUT YOU” 


In the foreword of this pungent new book, 
Jack Woodford says: “It required talent to 
prepare this work, but it took courage too, 
for Carson tells a lot of things about the 
writing and publishing game that some people 
are anxious to forget. But if you have 
a story from your life worth telling, you will 
like it. You will also profit from it. Read it 
and you'll know why!’’ $2.00 postpaid from 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1837 Champa Street, Denver 2, Colorado 


Published by Writers Publishing Company, 
1337 Shatto St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


If selling doesn’t interest you, and you prefer to perfect 


your poems, to endure in man’s memory, my aid is valu- 
able. If you want to conquer the markets, my aid is 
invaluable. 


For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, songwriters 
how to perfect and get the fullest returns from their 
verse, including my work as instructor in versification at 
New York University and William and Mary College. Most 
of my work. with private pupils, ranging from beginners to 
Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by correspondence. My Un- 
abridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.07) and Poets’ Handbook 
($2.60) are now standard. Why neglect longer the many 
profits from versification? Write today; you are unfair to 
yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for trial criticism of 


POLIVOPE—IS A MONEY EARNER 
A Polivope equals two ordinary envelopes in round-trip service 
—and by eliminating the usual enclosed-return-envelope saves 
weight, postage and containers — saving more than its cost. 
Polivopes always fit their contents securely, and expand for 
book length scripts, or spread out for odd size cartoons. Price 
$1.00 a group of 20 postpaid, either of two styles—Roundtrip 
or Combination Mail. 
A dime brings full size trial Polivopes and all information. 
Approved by the U. S. Post Office Dept. 
G. E. Powell, Envelopes, 2032 E. 74th St., Los Angeles 1, Calif. 


ED BODIN 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 17, 
bonded agent, sells to slick, pulp and 
book markets. He has no course and 
never circularizes, but treats authors as 
individuals. Welcomes talented writers 
only—not those who think they can buy 
their way. He sells his own writings, too. 


The Hollywood Editor of a National Motion Picture 
trade magazine, who writes about the industry, reviews 
all pictures made, and knows most of the people who 
make them; the Publicity Head of a Hollywood 
agency; and two professional story writers with agency 
backgrounds in the eastern magazine field, all believe 
there are writers and stories that have not been recog- 
nized, despite quality and ability. 


We can help the writer understand the needs of the 
studios and magazines. The plan is to read all mss. 
submitted, criticize for rewrite where necessary, and 
then accept them for handling as agents. Stories that 
can be sold to magazines will be placed. Many stories 
that are not written in style and slant to suit the slicks 
or pulps have plot and treatment that studios would 
buy. 


Where we have faith in the unusual tenor or excel- 
lence of a story not sold, we will include it in a 
collection of best unpublished stories which we are 
arranging to have published. Such a collection, backed 
by a publicity campaign from Hollywood, will receive 
considerable attention and gain for the writer the 
recognition he deserves. 


No material will be accepted unless a fee of $10 ac- 
companies the mss. Please query first on mss. of 
over 10,000 words. 


LEE - SNYDER 


627 No. Poinsettia Place 
Hollywood 36 


California 


The Author & Tournalist 


Horse Feathers, P. O. Box 1204, Portland 7, Ore- 
gon, denies reports that the magazine has been sold, 
consolidated or combined with any other magazine 
or monthly publication. The originator of the West 
Coast monthly, Walter E. Burton, is still the editor, 
owner, and publisher, and plans to continue as such. 


Grafton Publications, 270 North Circular Road, 
Dublin, Ireland, general book publishers, require 
second rights for Great Britain and Ireland on thrill- 
ing fiction, particularly detective, mystery, adventure, 
and romance. The stories should be in the following 
four lengths: 16,000 to 18,000 words; 20,000 to 22,- 
000 words; 30,000 to 35,000 words, and book-length 
novels, 40,000 to 50,000 words. The stories should 
have a reasonably good standard of English and not 
be too highly American in tone or language. Rate 
is $2.50 per 1000 words, payable on acceptance. 


Arco Publishing Co., 480 Lexington Ave., New 
Yord 17, though usually a publisher of fiction, in- 
forms that at the present time it is interested only in 
non-fiction books. 


Cats Magazine, 1504 Genesee St., Utica, N. Y., 
Charles A. Kenny, editor, is in the market for good ar- 
ticles on cat subjects—care, raising, breeding, etc. All 
articles should be slanted to readers who own, breed, 
sell cats, and to those who have any kind of a cat 
for a pet. Experience in this field is necessary to 
produce the type of article desired. A good short fic- 
tion story with a cat the central theme may be ac- 
cepted, but the story must not be slanted to juveniles. 
Bulk of copy and all news items are staff written. 
Maximum wordage is 750 words. Poetry is accepted, 
but no payment is made. Mr. Kenny requests that 
he be queried before photos are submitted. Manu- 
scripts are reported upon in two to four weeks, and 
payment is made at 1/4 cent a word, possibly higher 
on exceptional articles, on publication. 


Short Story Contests 
A. & J.: 


Through its Literary Awards Foundation, the Catholic 
Press Association of the United States will conduct two 
short story contests, open to all professional and amateur 
writers. 

Running concurrently from January 15 to March 12, 
midnight, the contests will be supervised by the editorial 
staffs of Catholic newspapers and magazines. In the 
newspaper contest, manuscripts will be limited to 1000- 
2000 words, with cash awards of $175.00, $100.00, and 
$50.00 to be given for the three best manuscripts. En- 
tries in the magazine contest must contain between 2000- 
4000 words, and cash awards of $250.00, $100.00 and 
$75.00 will be awarded for the three best stories sub- 
mitted. 

Stories may deal with any theme not repugnant to 
Catholic doctrine or morals. Religious themes are not 
essential. The primary purpose of the contests is to 
ereate good readable fiction and to unearth, if possible, 
new and competent writers for the Catholic press. 

Authors may submit as many manuscripts as they please 
in either the newspaper or the magazine sections of the 
contest. However, all manuscripts must be submitted 
through a newspaper or a magazine that is an active 
member of the Catholic Press Association. 

The three best stories received by each newspaper and 
each magazine will be forwarded to the Literary Awards 
Committee for final decision. Two separate panels of 
judges will examine the entries in the newspaper and the 
magazine sections and will select the national prize win- 
ners on April 9. The prize winning manuscripts will be 
published in the magazines and newspapers submitting 


them. 
THE LITERARY AWARDS COMMITTEE. 


Hyacinth Blocker, O.F.M., Chairman 
Patrick O’Connor 

Simon Baldus 

Patrick R. Scanlan, K.S.G. 


P» Magazine members of the Catholic Press Associa- 
tion include such publications as St. Anthony's Mes- 
senger, Cincinnati; The Far East, Perryville, Md.; Ex- 
tension Magazine, Chicago; The Tablet, Brooklyn, N. 
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A. & J. TRAINING IN FICTION WRITING 


Absolutely Dependable — Professional — Personal 


For 25 years A. & J. has proved its ability to train writers success- 
fully. Ask for free booklet, “The Way Past the Editor,” and cou- 
pon for free MS. report. 7 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


A-J-1-45 


ee 
Typing @ Revision © Verse Criticism 
“Your work is beautifully done.’”’ 

Careful typing, 30c per 1,000 words. Revision (rear- 
rangement of ineffective phrasing; correction of gram- 
matical errors, unintentional repetition, faulty punctu- 
tation and unclimactic paragraphing), 30c per 1,000. 
Both, 60c. Verse: typing, '.c per line; criticism, 2c 


One carbon. 
AGNES C. HOLM 


1711-3 Spring Street Racine, Wisconsin 


38c A WORD! $49.45 A DAY! 


I’ve earned that writing THOUSANDS of simple 
fillers for CORONET, SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
LIBERTY, etc. My sincere desire is to help others do 
likewise. Detailed instructions, free magazine sources, 
plus 300 paying markets: $1.00! HIRSCH ENTER- 
PRISES, Spring Valley 2, N. Y. 


PROFIT and PLEASURE in 
Fame, riches and the happiness of achieve- WRITING 


ment are the rewards to be realized by 
the student who acquires a tested tech- 
nique. The Sprague System is time tested 
with 50 years of home study experience. 


FREE BLACKSTONE-SPRAGUE SCHOOL 
307 N. Michigan, Dept 21a Chicago 1 


RICHARD TOOKER Ariz. 


Criticism, Ghosting, Revision 


Consideration reading of short stories, $1.00 each under 6,000 
words. Short-shorts under 2,000, 2 for $1.00 (min. $1.00). 
Novels $5.00. Brief criticism if unsalable, or detailed treat- 
ment suggested at separate charge. Latest market information 
furnished for all salable material. No folder; no free read- 
ings. Personal calls by appointment only. Enclose return 
postage for reply to queries. 

Own sales to nearly 100 publications from top slicks through 
pulps and book firms. Clients have sold to the Post, Esquire, 
This Week, book publishers. 


No. 3 INA 
SE 
TRUE LIFE LeTTEng 


the Prerogative of the 


Full of Market 
Leads 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR YOURS 


(What They Say About the COURSE THAT REALLY TEACHES: 


Profit by them. isdom, and | hei 
_All of my ti 


Y Mth 


ANSWER : 


Irving, 


1 
exas, August 31, 1944 


me is now 


ADDRESS .................--- 
Dear R. W. I: 
: ag files bulge With letters These characterizations do not Please me par- 
whic ess te not ticularly Yet, | feel that there js enough dif fer- 
ry wea thy, \ ence between the two that 800d contrasts could 
lucky! t is access- \ be drawn: therefore | am sending them on SO 
| ible and “ry one eee — YOu can tell me Wherein | “missed the boat.”’ 
an ard work. have 
taught hundreds to write for oe for the nice long letter e. It 
radio, Maybe we can teach you! m 
Write to \ a am 
R | aIMing at the Markets advertised in the Air Talent 
AD WW NSTirure Times. incidentally, how Often js the Times Pub- 
lished? | haven't had one some time. Am | 
Studio G, Rodio Conter—Hollywoog 28, Calif. down for every issue? 
. Thank YOu again for the time and Consideration 
YOU gave MY Persona] Problem as outlined jn my 
REE, New last letter. 
Talent Most sincerely, 
> 


2—WRITERS: 
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The Author &> lournalist 


Often writers who are by form 

nsuccessful in it, need a larger form to express 
themselves’ My NOVEL WRITING PLAN is a day- 
by-day guidance through preliminary note- = 
ganizing and expanding the idea, assembling the char- 
acters, plotting. making up the chapters. balancin 


tic emphasis. writing the f 
Ky ~ to follow, assures a soundly built book. 


the only kind that will sell. 
Ww not try this Plan, a novel may be the form in 
ae you will “find yourself” as a writer. 


Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novel, Poetry, Short Stories 


745 So. Plymouth Bivd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


WRITERS! DON’T OVERLOOK 
PROFITS FROM SCREEN SALES 


e@ There is an urgent need and ready market 
for good screen stories. 

@ Many writers are in Defense work. Here 
then is opportunity for new writers on the 
home front. 

eI want originals, published novels and pro- 
duced plays that have film possibilities. Also 
book length novels for both publication and 
filming. 

el offer sales service and criticism. My 
terms are reasonable. Write today for my 
FREE booklet explaining this lucrative mar- 


M. ALVORD 


Established 1919 
6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


JUST WHAT YOU NEED! 


MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY: 


1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique) $1.00 
HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas) _--_- 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Tricks of the trade) -_$2.00 


3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything) _--$2 


Also Monthly $7.50, or single criticism, ghosting, plots, ; 
Mort $3 SM. CHICAGO CLASS & CLUB. 


MILDRED I. REID 


2131% Ridge Bivd. 


Evanston, Illinois 


POETS e Send self-addressed stamped envelope 

* for 1945 PRIZE PROGRAM: Quarterly 
prizes, $25; Poetry Book Contest. etc. You will re- 
ceive also description of HELP YOURSELF HAND- 
Ross ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929: 25c a copy: $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


PHONE TABOR 270) 


ADET 


PROMPT SERVICE 


> 


HOTO ENGRAVIN 


213 ILLUSTRATED = 
OLATES—ZINC ETCHINGS 

GOATS St. and MALP-TONES 


Denver, Colo. Prompt Service for Publishers and Authors. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


High standards of performance, maintained 
year in and year out, explain the long life of 
the OLDEST WRITERS SERVICE (established 
1893). A complete service for short stories, 
BOOKS, articles, essays, verse—we criticize, 
revise, type, market. Catalog Free of Dept. J. 


Agnes M. Reeve, Director Franklin, Ohio 


OF BOOKS: 

@We are established general Book 
Publishers. We offer you friendly 
editors and MS readers; able ar- 
tists; punctual printers; agents for ' 


Great Britain and the Continent; : 
distribution at home and abroad. 


@If you have a typewritten book MS 
—on any subject, prose (30,000 
words and up) or poetry (book- 
size collections for Contemporary 
Poets Series)—you are cordially 
invited to submit it, with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that 
it will be read without delay, and 
of course free. Write first if you 
prefer. 

@ lf unavailable, your MS will be re- 
turned promptly and carefully. If 
accepted, your book will be pub- 
lished promptly and adequately. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 


Dept. A 
370-374 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The History of the 
MILDRED |. REID 
Series of Books for Writers 


IN 1941 THERE WAS 
WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! 


Which explained the basic technique used in 
the writing of magazine stories and books. 


THERE CAME IN 1942 
WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! 


Which presented actual patterns into which a 
writer fits his words to make salable stories. 
THERE CAME IN 1943 


WRITERS: LET’S PLOT 


Which presented methods of plotting all types 
of magazines and book fiction. 


AND NOW 


MILDRED I. REID’S 


latest authoritative book for writers 


WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! 


Which rounds out a complete course in all 
types of writing for either the professional or 
the would-be writer. Book 1, $1.00; Books 
2-3-4 each, $2.00. At any bookseller, from 
the publisher, Wilcox & Follett, or personally 
autographed copies from the author, Mildred 
Reid, 21312 .Ridge Blvd., Evanston, III. 


You May Be A Novelist! ee 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
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THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


Reputable advertisers of miscellaneous oducte and 
eervices are welcome in this department. ‘a tse five 
eonts a word first insertion, four cents subsequent, cash 
with order; box number counts as five words; add ten 
conts per if checking copy is wished. Literary 
critics and agents, correspondence schools, typists, and 
stationers, are not admitted to this column. All copy is 

report promptly any dissatisfaction with 
treatment accorded them hy advertisers. , 


THE ONE WAY TO WRITE A STORY, a new, 
unique, workable book, written originally by 
Mr. George Willis to help a young friend up 
into the ranks of professional writers, has 
now been prepared by us for general use. 
Written by the author of “Tangleweed,” “The 
Wild Paun,” and numerous short stories, the 
Willis System of picturing writing funda- 
mentals is guaranteed by its simplicity to 

‘ve you mastery of story structure long be- 
ore any system heretofore devised could 
hope to. Send five dollars—check, cash, or 
money order—to GEORGE GRACE & CO., 
Publishers. Royal Union Life Bldg., Suite 
a Des Moines 9, Iowa, for your postpaid 


WRITERS’ INSTRUCTION BOOKS t and 
sold. Send your list for dquuatast. "kee for 
our list of new and used writers’ books. 

a Press, 220 W. 42nd 8St., New York 18. 
ANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and 

y magaz e 19. NATA- 
LIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter.’ 

GUARANTEED TYPEWRITER RIBBON RE- 
NEWER, year’s supply, 50c; double strength, 
$1.00. Ribbons re-inked, 25c. Hirsch Enter- 
prises, Spring Valley, N. Y. 

TWENTY BACK NUMBEBRBS, The Author & Jour- 
nalist, our selection, $1, express collect. A. & J., 
Box 600, Denver, Colo. 

SOMEONE TO CARE—that universal need. Join 
THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte 
Kay, Box 670, Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. 

CASH FOR POEMS. Kansas City Poetry Maga- 
zine, 1314 Waldheim Bldg., Sanses City, Mo. 
Subscription, $2 for 12 issues, 25c a copy. 
Lillian Turney Findlay, Sponsor. 

STORIES, BOOES, ARTICLES, POEMS, Pictures 
and Drawings published in booklet-form. Also, 
General Printing. New Equipment. Reduced 
Prices. Send for free sample booklet. Black- 
stone Printing Co., 309 West Atlantic Ave., Al- 
buquerque, N. Mex. 

POETS: 100 current, authentic markets, with spe- 
cifications, 50c. , Herrick, Riverview Street, 
Essex, Conn. 

“SEX-MARRIAGE GUIDE,” 50c. Hirsch Enter- 
prises, Spring Valley, N. 

Complete bound course in Gagwriting $2.00, in- 
cludes free coaching, market advice. Don 
Prankel, 3623a Dickens, Chicago. 

25600 NEW AND USED ce courses, 
books; writers’ aids a specialty. bargain 
list, 10c. Wanted—books Zz. 
Reed, Plymouth, Pa. 

“FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH Writing Fillers,” 
Methods, Markets, 25c; “Rural Writer Plan” 
gets be ers’ checks, 25c; “Pay Side of Poetry 
Writing,” examples, markets, 50c; GLORIA 
PRESS, 1926144 Bonsallo, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

THE PLOT BOOK, make your own. Create orig- 
inal plots and outlines, characters, settings from 
published stories without plagiarizing. A plot- 
ting wizard, says a professional writer. Folio 
shows how. Price 50c. Money back guarantee. 
Writecraft, Box 2023, Chicago Heights, Ml. 

RESEARCH—CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, Na- 
tional Archives, ernment Bureaus, eto. oda 
jobs, simple questions, complex investigations, 
genealogy, ghost-writing, expertly handled. John 
Crehore, Box 2329-A, Washington 13, D. C. 

DOES YOUR HANDWRITING SHOW LITERARY 
ABILITY? Complete graphological analysis of 
your personality and talents, $1.00. Prompt 


service. Graphologist, 3545 E. State, Long Beach 
4, Calif. 
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THE BASIC THEMES, by Willard E. Hawkins. 
Fundamental text on fiction writing. Paper Edi- 
tion, $1, postpaid, A. & J., Box 600, Denver, Colo. 


POETS! 170 selected markets. Standard pericd- 
icals, poetry journals. Contests. 25c. Bernice 
Mitchell, 321 School St., Clarksdale, Miss. 


YOUR PLOTS, ideas, developed into stories, arti- 
cles. $2 per thousand words. Patillo Agency, 
Clanton, Ala. 

Write me (man or woman) Chicago, vicinity, if 
interested, partnership, start small business 
(typing, etc.) A. & J. F., Box 600, Denver, Colo. 


PROFPITABLE—To write letters. Earn from $1 
to $500. Market list, 25c. Bergstrom, 5012 Drexel, 
Chicago 15, Ill. 

ORIGINAL PLOTS that will improve your fin- 
ished work. Fully detailed. 50c each. N. R. 
Neff, Noble, Okla. 

FREE TO WRITERS! Sample copy of THE 
WRITER’S FRIEND containing valuable writing 
and marketing tips, contests, etc. Postal re- 
quest okay. Will Heideman, Dept. A, New Ulm, 
Minn. 

NEW AND USED MAGAZINES. 
Lucie Steele, Center, Colo. 

BETTER CHARACTER DESCRIPTION improves 
story writing. Learn new techniques in “Char- 
acter At a Glance.” 96 pages. $1 postpaid. 
Write to Wisdom Publications. Box 572, No. 
Adams, Mass. 

GHOST-WRITING, all non-fiction subjects. Write 
for estimate. Stanley N. Tess, 216 N. Main, 
Wyoming, Ill. 

TIMESAVER-SAID-CHART—Easel-supported. At- 
tractive, handy. (Copyrighted.) 50c. TIME- | 
SAVER, 2102 Grove St., Roanoke, Va. PLOTTO, 
key, practically new, $8. 

“SEX SCIENCE MAGAZINE,” 25c. Living illus- 
trations. Hirsch Enterprises, Spring Valley, 
N. Y. 

HERE IS A HOME BUSINESS, with your own 
hours and no boss. How to operate a newspaper 
clipping service. Details, 25c, Frank Dickson, 
808 Elizabeth St., Anderson, S. C. 


@ A THOUGHT FOR THE 
NEW YEAR 


Writing is the most desirable of all professions in 
point of leisure, freedom, financial reward, and social 
prestige. But it is one in which ‘‘many are called but 
few are chosen’’: there are many literary aspirants 
whose brave dreams never come true. 

Yet writers are not “born,’”’ they are made, as the 
record of my clients proves. There are many literary 
aspirants who could become successful professionals, 
but who don’t. 

Why? 

Because they do not realize that this isn’t a game 
you can play at. Because they_won’t get down_ to 
planned and systematic work; because they either 
think they can win through alone, and waste precious 
years in trying to do so, or because they think that 
writing is a Heaven-sent gift, and that all one has to 
do is to ‘‘dash off’? a few stories and then sit back 
and wait for Fame. This belief, none the less 
ridiculous because it is widespread among the more 
naive literary asptrants, has doomed many to lifelong 
drudgery in uncongenial jobs who might now be 
successful professionals. 

And finally, so many remain unsuccessful because 
they put off until tomorrow what, emphatically, should 
be started today. And Time depreciates and wears 
down their ability and ambition. 

If you are determined that 1945 shall be YOUR 
year, investigate what I can do for you, as did those 
others who worked with me during the 25 years I 
have been building writing careers, and who have 
become successful as short-story writers and novelists, 
or have secured lucrative positions as editors and 
motion picture studio writers. 


Quarter bunch. 


designed to protect your pocket-book. 
It describes, too, the C 
SERVICE. 
TION SERVICE, which og should investigate if you 
really want to learn the “tricks of the trade’’ so 
necessary to success. The terms are surprisingly low. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author ‘‘The Profit in Writing’’ ($3.00); ‘‘Writing Novels 
to Sell’’ ($2.50); ‘“‘Landing the Editors’ Checks’’ ($3.00); 
“Stories You Can Seil’’ ($3.00); ‘‘Mistress of Spears” 


Author of stories and articles in leading magazines. 
Topanga 2, California 


| 
| 
My Ce booklet, ‘‘THE TRUTH ABOUT LITER- 
ARY ASSISTANCE,” is FREE FOR THE ASKING 
It gives my credentials, both as an author and a 
literary critic, tells something of my success as a builder 
of literary careers for over twenty-five years, and 
contains vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, 
($2.50), etc. 


THE TECHNIQUE 
SCREENPLAY 
WRITING 


By EUGENE VALE 


Foreword by Marc Connelly 


This thorough survey of the art and tech- 
nique of screen-writing will prove valuable 
and useful to professional writers, directors, 
producers and other technicians. The author 
covers the basic form of the motion picture, 
the dramatic construction of the screenplay 
and the essential nature of the true screen 
story. Every step in the screen writer’s task 
is traced from the choice of material through 
synopsis, treatment, continuity, and screen- 
play to the final shooting script. In addition, 
new studies of audience reaction and an- 
alyses of the motion picture market complete 
this comprehensive handbook. 


What Leading Motion Picture 
Makers Say About This Book 


The competent movie writer has learned by 
experience that there are photodramatic laws 
fundamental to the writing of even a tolerable 
picture. So far as I know, this book is the 
first attempt to examine them thoroughly.— 
Marc Connelly. 


I found it both interesting and informative. 
Any motion picture writer aspirant could de- 
rive benefit from it—James Hilton. 
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